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WaAs it ever known before that a 
man who made addresses before the 
American Unitarian Association and 
the Free Religious Association 
preached the Sunday following at 
King’s Chapel? Yet one of the 
directors of our Western Conference 
did it this year. 


THE Druses of Mt. Lebanon are 
believed to be descendants of the an- 
cient Phoenicians. They are strict 
Unitarians in belief. A writer in 
Blackwood says that their sacred books 
discountenance prayer, almsgiving 
and fasting according to this rule: 
‘‘ The truth of the tongue is instead of 
prayer. The preservation of brotherly 
love is instead of almsgiving. The 


_ abandonment of idol-worship is instead 
Of fasting.’’ | | 


THE materialistic tendency of the 
Spencerian philosophy continues to be 
a subject of criticism among the 
Opponents to that school of thought 
and of apology to many of its 
advocates. The Religio-Philosophical 
Journal publishes an extract from a 
letter of Mr. Spencer’s to the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association in which he 
€xpresses himselt plainly but rather 
discouragingly on this point, ‘‘In 
olden times,’’ persecuting priesthoods 
were content if a so-called hereti- 


Would recant and say he agreed wit.. 


them, but Mr. Spencer finds little such 
honesty of intention among his own 
detractors, who persist in their mis- 
representations long after he has many 
times publicly refuted them. ‘I 
have had to rebut the charge of ma- 
terialism times too numerous to re- 
member and have now given the 
matter up. It is impossible to give 
more emphatic denial or assign more 
conclusive proof than I have repeat- 
edly done. In my earlier days 
I constantly made the foolish sup- 
position that conclusive proofs would 
change beliefs. But experience has 
long since dissipated my faith in 
men’s rationality.’’ There is a bitter 
tone to the last words which we think 
springs from the moment’s mood, 
rather than sober conviction, for we 
are quite sure that Mr. Spencer’s 
‘‘faith in men’s rationality ’’ which 
he himself has done so much to en- 
large and strengthen is not on the 
wane, though that his patience and 
sense of justice have often been sev- 
erely taxed must be admitted. 


Miss HILron, so long secretary of 
our Women’s Western Conference, has 
lately done a real service to all Post 
Office Missionaries. She has made ‘‘a 
classified list (by subjects) of tracts, 
sermons, lectures, addresses and peri- 
odicals that may be useful in P. O. M. 
work,’’ and to which we are glad to 
call attention a second time. It is far 
the most extensive list yet made in the 
East or West. The materials to be 
sorted were the A. U. A. and Unity 
and Register tracts, and such sermons 
as Clarke’s, Savage’s, Chadwick’s, 
Blake’s, Sunderland’s, Wendte’s, etc. 
These she has grouped under such 
heads as ‘‘ Nature of Religion,’’ 
‘Science of Religion,’’ ‘* Religion 
and Morality,’’ ‘‘Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Uni- 
tarianism,’’ ‘‘Unitarian Views of 
Orthodoxy,’’ ‘‘ The Bible,’’ ‘‘ God,”’ 
‘*Jesus,’’ ‘‘ Worship and Prayer,’’ 
‘* Death and Immortality,’’ ‘‘ Sin,’’ 
‘‘Punishment,’’ ‘‘Atonement,’’ ‘‘Judg- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ Fall of Man,”’ ‘f Individual 
Life Tracts,’’ ‘‘ Family Life Tracts,’’ 
‘* Social and Public Interests,’’ ‘“Tem- 
perance,’’ etc., etc. A deal of work 
goes into the making of little tools 
like this, and somebody should do the 
thanking. The secretary of the W. 
W. U. C., can probably supply the 
pamphlet. (175 Dearborn  St., 
Chicago. ) 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Worthwestern 
Christian Advocate writes to express 
his opinion of certain too broad and 
attenuated notions of Deity, as he con- 
ceives them, under the anomalous but 
suggestive title, ‘‘ Theistic Material- 
ism.’’ It is not strange that modern 
scientific theism, as expounded in the 
writings of men like Herbert Spencer 
and John Fiske, and numerous lesser 
prophets of the radical pulpit, should 
seem chiefly materialistic to minds still 
bound up with a more personal con- 
ception. ‘The writer referred to says: 
‘‘As now uscd by philosophic theo- 
logical writers, the term theism means 
that God is attraction, gravitation, co- 
hesion, mechanical law, chemical 
affinity, and repulsion, the life of 
things animal and vegetable, and that 
he is the direct and only cause in the 
universe.’’ He ‘‘repudiates'’ such 
conceptions as ‘‘ heathenish and pan- 
theistic.’’, The latter term is often 


used to decry theism; but as we 
comprehend it, theism stands, not 


* 


of 


for the separation and scattering of the 
God idea in such lesser forms of activ- 
ity, as ‘‘gravitation,’’ ‘‘ mechanical 
law,’’ etc., but for that principle of 
divine order and progress manifest in 
both the natural and the moral world, 
supporting and ruling, at the same 
time that it is inevitably bound up 
with, the system of created things re- 
vealing it. It is a thought that in- 
spires the highest form of worship, 
and arouses the ethical consciousness, 
as no mechanical and arbitrary con- 
ception can possibly do. 


‘“ VoIcEs out of the Silence ’’ is the 
name of the last tract (No. 30) added 
to the Unity Short Tract list. It is 
by Frederic A. Hinckley, of Florence, 
Mass., and his line of dedication hints 
out of what experience it comes, and 
to what experience it may carry 
strength and peace: ‘‘ To Mabel’s 
friends and ours, with the prayer that 
the reflections which have comforted 
us in our hour of supreme grief may 
comfort them also,’’ We thank the 
father for trusting his words to us: 
a thousand homes will yet be blessed 
and bettered in the daughter’s name. 
Send for somecopies. We often needa 
printed word to give a friend in sor- 
row, when our own words fail. 
(** Short Tratt, No. 30,’’ sixty cents 
a hundred copies. ) 


THE t st.of the true preacher. must 
always lie in his power of moral stim- 
ulus. He may fail to teach, but he 
must not fail to lead andtoinspire. A 
writer in one of our exchanges talks 
of ‘‘ The Poetic Element in Preach- 
ing,’’ and as we think of it, the great 
men of the pulpit have always been 
men whose main tendency and appre- 
hension of things was poetic. They 
are men of faith and enthusiasm, be- 
lievers in their kind, ardent advocates 
of the higher order of things to come, 
prophets of a new and brighter day. 
They are synthesists of human motive 
and conduct rather than analysts. 
The analytical power must not be 
wholly missing, but it must be em- 
ployed as a means in the search for 
truth, not an end; subordinate to. the 
spirit that demands the continued re- 
juvenation of the world in the newest 
and most far-reaching truths, and un- 
derstands how to stir a similar im- 
pulse in others. 


WE publish this week the second 
discourse in the series on ‘‘ The Com- 


the late session of the Western Con- 


papers. Itisa matter of sincere re- 
gret to us that we are not able to print 


Dr. Kerr, of Rockford, representing 
the Independents, and of Mr. Sheldon, 
of St. Louis, representing the Society 
of Ethical Culture, were given with- 
out manuscript. That of Joseph 
Stolz, Rabbi of Zion Congregation, 
who spoke for the liberal Jews, was 
already pledged to the Reform Advo- 
cate, when we asked for it. ‘* There is 
but one Judaism’’ says Mr. Stolz, 
‘‘and that is progressive Judaism.’) 
He expresses preference for the te 

‘‘reformed Judaism.’’ ‘The 
which have ‘‘ outlived the vicissitudes 
of thirty centuries,’’ viz., ‘‘ one God, 
one humanity, immortality for all, the 
perfectibility of man, the supremacy 
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ing Synthesis of Religion’’ given at 


ference and numbering three other 


the entire series; but the addresses of 


ideas |. 


ning to teach them, and that they ‘‘are 
no longer the sole possessions of the 
Jew.”’ 


A WRITER in the Literary World 
thinks it does not follow because more 
books and periodicals are now pub- 
lished than ever before that children 
read more than they used to. She 
finds love of detail and delight in the 
marvelous the chief motives in the 
juvenile liking for books, and doubts 
if much of the diluted literature in- 
tended for the consumption of the 
young is not more injurious than 
helpful. The writer urges that too 
little attention is paid to the develop- 
ment of the child’s natural love of 
rhythm and rhyme, which the sing- 
song style in which they read verse 
themselves, and which they like in 
others, only helps them the better to 
understand and enjoy. 


A WRITER in Zhe Week, Toronto, 
has an excellent word to say on 
‘* Workingmen’s Homes.’’ She 
makes an especial plea for the work- 
ingman’s wife’s kitchen. His home, 
like that of his aristocratic em- 
ployer, is all parlor. The kitchen in 
which the wife and mother must do 
all her work, and keep the younger 
children about her to prevent them 
from falling into mischief, is small, 
poorly arranged, ill-ventilated, when 
it should be roomy, convenient and 
cheerful. Not that the workingman’s 
wife is not as rightly entitfed to her 
‘‘parlor’’ as the highest ‘* Lady 
Lofty ’’ in the land, and it is probably 
herself that will first have to learn 
both the sounder esthetics and ethics 
of reserving some space and degree of 
comfort for the working department of 
the house. But the architect can 
help her, and it is a place and a cause 
needing help. 


WE have no sympathy with the 
sentiment expressed by the Methodist 
Recorder, commenting on the recent 
discussions in the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, and pronouncing the ‘‘ whole 
controversy deplorable,’’ adding, ‘‘ It 
seems a pity that any occasion should 
be given for the diversion of the ener- 
gies and attention of Christian bodies 
into disputations and controversies of 
this character,’’ and ending with the 
pious hope that ‘‘ God will overrule it 
all.’’ Our own piety goes much farther. 
We believe God is ruding itall. There 
were doubtless plenty of people, two 
centuries ago, who thought that Luther 
was a most pestiferous fellow, because 
he persisted in reaching some clear 
understanding with the Pope on cer- 
tain disputed matters pertaining to 
the sale of indulgences, etc., who re- 
garded Erasmus a much more agreea- 
ble man and pleasanter neighbor. We 
confess we are tired of the constant 
depreciation, in both liberal and or- 
thodox ranks, of the need of honest 
discussion, by this contemned term, 
‘‘cgntroversy.’’ What duty has re- 
ligion in respect to clearing and guid- 
ing men’s thoughts on these vital 
questions of belief on which it rests? 
\Has it any? 


A GREAT deal has been written 
about Emerson’s smile, his ‘‘ inscru- 
table’’ smile, Whipple called it. Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, in a letter to the 
Sunday 77tbune, talks of Concord and 


of the moral law,’’ these were never | its great prophet, and speaks thus of 
so strong and active as to-day, the | 


more so that all religions are -begin- smile; ‘‘I complained that he ought 


her own early impressions of this 
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to wait for something to smile at, not 
knowing then that he might and did 
always have something to smile for ; 
and when, seeing him begin to answer 
some one’s questioning, however 
trivial, I beheld a smile slowly, very 
slowly, grow and light up his whole 
countenance before he answered with 
a deliberation as great and brilliant as 
the dawn, I argued that the perform- 
ance was out of proportion, that 
Emerson should keep back a smile so 
striking and circumstantial for rare 
occasions, such as enormous surprise, 
or make it the precursorto a tremen- 
dous roar of laughter. But I have 
long fully appreciated that smile. I 
believe it brought refreshment, en- 
couragement, and waves of virtue to 
those who saw it. There was nothing 
wide or joyous about it ; it was inter- 
rogative, a bit quizzical, a sort of safe- 
guard. Yetit was an expression of 
perfect bonhomie, and as radiant as a 
sheaf of sunbeams. No one else could 
do it.’’ 


Religious Toleration. 


The beneficial results, the growth 
of the spirit of religious tolerance, 
rising from a controversy such as the 
theological world is now passing 
through, should be much more mani- 
fest to the enlightened mind of to-day, 
it would seem, than any possible con- 
jectural evil outcomecan be. Popular 
sympathy, if we read it aright, is on 
the side of the innovator in religious 
doctrine, the more liberal interpreter 
of the creeds, the side of mental free- 
dom and advancement. The era of 
religious toleration has fully dawned, 
and we might add was reaching its per- 
fect noon, did not the figure, as figures 
of speech are apt to do, overreach 
itself, and suggest returning sunset 
and night, which, happily, intellectual 
dawns do not lead to. 

That the many obvious blessings of 
the new era will be accompanied by 
some incidental evils is already ap- 
parent. Liberality of view appears 
was looseness of thought 2ud moral 
irresponsibility in many minds. The 
fear of hell is undoubtedly the hang- 
man’s whip that keeps many people 
in order. There is probably no liberal 
preacher that has not felt the moral 
inertia so often found along with large 
and easy theories of life and the uni- 
verse ; who could sympathize with 
the New England clergyman, referred 
to by a writer in the Vatzon, and who 
was heard to say: ‘‘I wish I could 
get an audience to preach to who 
hated the Gospel. I sometimes long 
for hearers who would yell out their 
dissent and defiance ; it would be such 
a relief after my sleekly supercilious 
congregation who listen to me with 
such complete indifference and supe- 
rior unconcern.’’ The writer is speak- 
ing of ‘‘Some Blessings of Intoler- 
ance,’’ going much too far, we think, 
in deploring the evils of the new era, 
—accidental, sometimes mischievous 
offshoots from liberty’s growing tree— 
when he declares that ‘‘ toleration 
tends to diminish men’s ardor in the 
pursuit of truth.’’ It may tend to di- 
minish the ardor with which men be- 
lieve themselves the only safe and con- 
stituted guardians of truth, the increas- 
ing disposition to regard truth as 
something much larger than any form 
of dogmatic statement attempting to 
define it; but surely the spirit of 
brotherly sympathy, respect for the 
varying results of human thought 
and research, the nobler conception of 
things attained by the abatement of 
all forms of intellectual pretension and 
oppression, must indirectly promote 
the love of truth as nothing else can. 


The same writer points to the wider 
and stronger interest excited in the 
teachings of ‘‘ the assailed professor 
of Union Seminary,’’ as growing out, 
he thinks, from nothing less than the 
spirit of intolerance with which these 


teachings have heen received by his 


theological brethren ; but the real and 
juster cause, wholly honorable to all 
concerned, is here overlaid with a 
superficial one. It is not the ‘‘intol- 
erance,’’ if such it can be fairly called, 
arising from the professor’s views on 
the threefold source of authority in 
religion, that so much excites sym- 
pathy and confidence, as the fact that 
the public religious consciousness here 
feels itself touched anew, confirmed in 
its larger faith and hope. This pub- 
lic religious consciousness is far larger 
than any of the instituted seminaries, 
churches or synods aiming to repre- 
sent and give it voice. History has 
shown more than once how devoutly 
religious man may be in casting aside 
these trappings and forms of the re- 
ligious life he has outgrown. 


Nothing is sadder than when the 
advocates of liberty become its apolo- 
gists. These political reformers, who 
think the ‘‘ reign of terror’’ discounts 
and. renders naught all the gains of 
the revolutionary period to which it 
belongs, who would enjoy the reading 
of our own history better, if intem- 
perate episodes like the tea-spilling 
in Boston harbor could be left out ; 
and those religious reformers who sup- 
plement their declarations of freedom 
with pages of mental reservation that 
half deny and impeach it, who follow 
the banner of their choice more like 
martyrs than the conquering heroes 
they should be—such do far more 
harm to the cause they serve than 
twice their number of active oppo- 
nents. They are to be found in all 
the ranks of liberalism. We have 
been suspicious more than once of 
their presence in our own Unitarian 
household of faith. 

We shall not therefore join the 
writer from whom we have quoted in 
praise of any of the lost blessings of 
intolerance. Perhaps there are a few, 
but we are sure the misfortunes and 
evils were far greater ; as we are also 
sure that if the blessings of toleration 
do not manifest themselves swiftly 
and undeniably to our understanding, 
it will be our imperfect human nature 
that has failed, not the spirit of truth 
leading us on. a es 
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Crystallized Worship. 


IT. 


Has the time come for Unitarians to 
crystallize their worship after the 
Episcopalian model? Hitherto the 
genius of our church has declared it- 
self in favor of the simple and free 
forms. Puritan independency is still 
strong in us. Exceptions, like King’s 
Chapel in Boston, have but more 
strongly marked the rule. Our 
churches which have most ritual, and 
love it most, are known also for gen- 
eral conservatism, and instead of serv- 
ing as example they have so far rather 
served as warning to us. Yet there 
are many signs among usof a growing 
wish for more beauty and ‘‘ together- 
ness’’ in worship. Our Sunday- 
schools to-day have little liturgies, 
though none as yet are very lovable. 
Certain festival services are growing 
customary, and many a minister has 
tried his hand at preparing them,— 
usually to show, if not to feel, what a 
’prentice hand itis. Many books of 
‘‘responsive readings’’ have been 
compiled, and tried, and laid away as 
dreary things. The A. U. A. hymn- 
book has long contained orders of 
prayer and a psalter, which many 
churches may have gratefully used ; 
yet probably they are not anywhere 
much cared for. Nothing born of the 
true liturgical feeling, still less, noth- 
ing born of that feeling and at the 
same time true to freshening thought, 
has yet been offered us. 

But to-day a true liturgy, a prayer- 
book after the Episcopalian model, is 
on its way to us. A committee, ap- 
pointed by the directors of the A. U. 
A. to prepare an ‘‘ Order of Public 


Worship,”’ last summer submitted for 


inspection and criticism ‘‘ Five Ser- 
vices.’’ It is by far our best work of 
the kind done on this side of the water. 
If we want a full-fledged liturgy of 


the older sort, the task of making it: 


would seem to have been trusted to 
good hands. And any elaborate lit- 
urgy made to-day must of necessity be 
one of the older sort. Noble forms to 
fit our growing faiths must wait for a 
day when the faiths themselves have 
grown maturer. All is too transitional 
just now. That new faith will ask for 
something other than the old Chris- 
tian liturgy with omissions. 


In these ‘‘ Five Services ’’ much of 
the tone of the old prayer-book is 
saved, and yet there are many changes. 
Instead of the two services, one for 
morning, one for.evening, of the 
Episcopalian model, here are five, one 
for each Sunday of the month. Cer- 
tain parts of the model are omitted 
altogether,—the ‘‘absolution,’’ the 
‘‘creed,’’ and certain short prayers 
like that ‘‘ forthe President.’’ There 
is but one Scripture lesson, and the 
passages for that are not prescribed. 
But the general order and variety of 
parts is retained; introductory sen- 
tences, a general confession, and the 
‘‘Qur Father,’’ lead up to psalms and 
glorias of praise; then come the 
psalms for the day, read responsively, 
the Te Deum, the Scripture lesson, 
and the following psalm ; then collects, 
a litany, a prayer in commemoration 
of the departed, and a general thanks- 
giving. Besides the ‘‘ Five,’’ the 
completed book will probably contain 
the King’s Chapel and other services 
already in use, a collection of ‘‘ Col- 
lects for the day’’ and for church fes- 
tivals, certain special services (Com- 
munion, Baptism, Confirmation, Mat- 
rimony, Burial, Dedication of 
Churches), and finally a Psalter. 
Many of the prayers and litanies in 
these ‘‘ Five Services’’ are noble and 
impressive. There is much that is 
petitionary in them, though it is 
yearning of the _ spirit for the 
things of the Spirit. Yet, only 
those whose theism is distinctly 
rimmed and outlined could use them 
all with ease and happiness. The 
Christology seems restrained, and is 
not more than most Unitarians of to- 
day would perhaps accept; but ex- 
pressions here and there would strain 
the free sincerity of some of us. Now 
and then alternative prayers and 
psalms have been thoughtfully pro- 
vided, but too scantily to meet all 
such objections. The services are so 
long that, if used in full—no need to 
use them so, however, the editors 
themselves suggest—there would be 
little room for voluntaries of prayer 
or reading. ‘The very theory and in- 
tent of liturgy like this is to avoid 
such liberties. 

Will services like these be welcomed 
by our churches? Increasingly, we 
think, by congregations and by min- 
isters. Not these perhaps, but services 
like these. But these will help to ed- 
ucate us all liturgically, and set a 
standard, and bring many new ele- 
ments of common prayer within our 
reach. ‘‘Survival of the fittest ’’ 
then must have its course. Some of 
us look more hopefully not to a sub- 
stitution of a full liturgy for our free 
forms of worship, but to an enrich- 
ment of our simple forms by certain 
‘‘constants’’ of song and prayer, 
touches of beauty here and there, on 
which associations will begin to ger- 
minate. 

Meanwhile, one question should be 
well considered by Uhitarians eager 
for a prayer book, if any such there 
be : Have we yet attained such gen- 
uine freedom in religion that it is safe 
for us to dare the dangers of full lit- 
urgy, spoken of above? The treat- 
ment of the Western Conference by 
comrades east and west, for loving 
freedom well, gives ominous answer, 
No. But for those who answer Yes to 
this, still there is the question which 


| 


Mr. Chadwick has already pressed. 
Have we such unity in Unitarian. 
ism that our churches will abide in 
working fellowship in case some of 
them become liturgical while others 
remain free worshipers? Will our 
ministers still be able freely to ex- 
change? Even now it takes no little 
searching sometimes to find in the 
simple service-books a prayer or psalm 
that one can use in all sincerity. It 
would be interesting to know how 
many of our ministers would have to 
decline an invitation to preach in 
King’s chapel, because they could not 
honestly use the service so dearly 
cherished there. Now, what if there 
were thirty or sixty King’s Chapels in 
our little circle? This is no sugges- 
tion that the sixty should not become 
King’s Chapels if they wish. But it 
does suggest the grave responsibility 
laid on our compilers—the more, as 
they are appointed by an Association 
that claims to be ‘‘ American ’’ and to 
represent us all—to minimize dangers 
by choosing forms of utterance that 
shall strain the mental honesty of none 
if that be possible. And it is also an 
appeal to churches that adopt a ritual 
to do so in the noble way, namely, by 
holding truthfulness in worship and 
the bond of unity paramount to any 
‘‘order for the day,’’ however dear. 
WwW. C G. 


Men and Things. 


REv. IpAa C. HuLTIN, of Des Moines, Ia., 
lately occupied the pulpit of the Church of 
the Unity, Boston ; Rev. M. J. Savage, pas- 
tor. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Sebastian Cabot 
and Amerigo Vespucci (the first discoverer 
of the Western World, the second the shore 
line of the United States, and the third giv- 
ing his name to the continent) were all Ital- 
ians. 


MR. PRATT, the philanthropist, who died 
recently, is reported by Dr. Cuyler to have 
said, ‘‘The greatest humbug in the world is 
the idea that money can make aman happy. 
I never had any satisfaction with mine until 
I began to do good with it.”’ 


MR. JAMES W. ELLSWORTH of this city, a 
wealthy and discriminating bibliophile, has 


just purchased a copy of Waldsee Muller’s 


‘‘Rudiments of Geography,’’ a print of the 
sixteenth century, in which the name 
“‘America’”’ is first given to the western con- 
tinent. 


Mrs. FANNY B. AMES, of Boston, has 
lately been appointedjto the position of fac- 
tory inspector in Boston, together with Miss 
Halley, each to receive a salary of $1,000. 
They will serve under the direction of the 
Chief of Police. Miss Halley has already 
reported several cases of children working 
under age at Fall River. 


PRESIDENT WALKER, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, in his re- 
cent commencement address, called the 
graduates ‘‘sons and daughters of the In- 
stitute.’”’ The young women took full de- 
grees, we are told, and were received with 
hearty cheers as they went up to receive 
their hard-won diplomas. 


A WRITER in Queries on ‘Flashes of Rep- 
artee’’ gives the following as a bright exam- 
ple: ‘‘Voltaire was warmly panegyrizing 
Haller one day, when a person present re- 
marked that his eulogy was very disinter- 
ested, for Haller did not speak well of him. 
‘Ah, well,’ said Voltaire, ‘ perhaps we are 
both of us mistaken.’ ”’ 


THE spiritof democracy grows apace: We 
learn that the duke of Argyle’s youngest 
daughter is to marry a Lancashire cotton 
spinner named Emmott, a wealthy quaker. 
One result of such a marriage will be to 
make a man “‘in trade ’’ a brother-in-law of 
4 royal princess, Louise, wife of the marquis 
of Lorne. 


THE J/ndependent says that the refusal of 
Harvard University to allow women to enter 
its classes, banishing them to an annex, 1s 
not confined to the undergraduate depart- 
ment; and cites an application made last 
fall by a woman to enter the theological 
department, which was denied. It adds that 
the Oberlin and Hartford seminaries offer 
an example in this matter Harvard might 
well follow. 


A NEw step in advance in the rational use 
of Sunday may be recorded in the opening 
of the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
The Nation speaks of the experiment as atl 
“instant success,” and adds that ‘the 
character of the visitors on Sunday and the 
interest shown by them in studying the 
collections, seem to warrant the conclusion 
that the most effective part of the work ° 
the museum in art education is heing done 


on that day.” 


‘ 
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Gontrikuted and Selected. 


Truth’s Garb. 


To live this life and still behind the same, 

To see — strong-browed truth stand sen- 
tinel, 

Life’s meanest action still to weigh and tell, 

With ready gesture to approve or blame,— 

This is the life of saints. What matter 
name, 

Trapping and garment? ’Tis enough, ’tis 
we 


That this or that seem truth. To some 
befell 

A birth in the swart East ; then Mahmoud’s 
fame, 


Opening their souls’ wide windows to the 

ast, 

Let these rehearse. For some let Buddha 
brood 

Beneath his mystic tree ; and let some deem 

The great Confucius blessed; while some 
still feast 

Their souls on Christ, that strong and 
mighty food:— 

‘Tis not Truth’s garb from which her light 
doth stream. 

H. P. KIMBALL. 


Parenthood: Divinity. 


EXODUS 20: I2. 


The passage to which reference is 
made above teaches us to honor father 
and mother, and this teaching forms 
one of the tencommandments. Noth- 
ing can be more natural than to find 
such a thing in anything of Semitic 
origin. Reverence for the tribal chief, 
or the head of the family, was and is 
a Semitic characteristic, if not also 
Oriental; and the Bible itself gives us 
incidental evidence upon this point. 
Further, this reverence was for the 
parenthood or chieftainship as attri- 
butes of him who held the relation 
of parent or chief to those from 
whom it came. It was largely, if 
not altogether, independent of the 
character of him whose due it was, 
being alike unreasoning and servile. 
Whether the Ten Words are of Mosaic 
authorship, or with the rest of the 
Pentateuch must find a date some- 
where between the great lawgiver’s 
time and Ezra need not concern us 
here. We have only to notice the 
harmony of this command with the 
life and thought of those to whom it 
was addressed, leaving the belief that 
it was thundered down from Sinai to 
take care of itself. 

As is the attitude of the child toward 
his father, so will be the attitude of 
the man toward his God, the All-father. 
Among the early Israelites honor was 
due to God in just such a manner as 
it was due toa father. As it was the 
position of fatherhood and not the 
character of the father which was to 
be honored, so it was the divinity of 
God which inspired reverence, and not 
his justice, truth and love. This atti- 
tude toward the Deity is characteristic 
of all primitive religion, though it 
should be said to the credit of the He- 
brews that their religious thought was 
perhaps freer from it than that of any 
other people. It fitted in with all the 
ideas of early man to think of his 
gods as willing this or that, and to be 
obeyed simply because so willing. 
That to this conception of God the 
Old Testament writers added ethical 
ideas of more enduring value does not 
alter this conception in itself, nor 
make it of less worth at a time when 
man was capable of understanding 
and responding to little more than ab- 
solute commands and precepts. In 
that stage of his development God 
could present himself to him only as 
a supreme will and power. Any 
higher thought of him was beyond the 
capability of the race, save as in indi- 
viduals something of the divine helped 
them to deeper spiritual insight. 

The writer was once talking with a 
lady, herself the mother of a family, 
about the home life of some young 
People in whom both were interested. 
That home life had in it almost noth- 
ing to uplift and ennoble, and she re- 
ferred to the text above with the 

Tfemark that she doubted whether 
| should honor parents who 
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did not merit honor. That doubt was 
a well spoken one; it was a doubt 
that should be in the mind of every 
parent. The duty of honoring a par- 
ent is a duty only when that parent 
presents to the child’s view a charac- 
ter that is worthy of honor, and wins 
it. The first and greatest duty is the 
duty of the parent to the child; 
and that means more than that a 
parent should provide his child with 
food, clothing, and education. It 
means that parenthood imposes obli- 
gations of revealing to the young 
mind and heart, whose future desti- 
nies must of necessity be so much in- 
fluenced by the parent, a nature 
lovable and kind, and such as will win 
affection, with a soul of such strength, 
purity and nobleness as to inspire es- 
teem. This much the child can 
rightly demand of the parent as its 
due; and if a child, not having had 
these things to influence its life, shows 
in later years a character not alto- 
gether lovely and of good report; if 
this child fails in the respect due to a 
parent, that parent must look to self for 
the cause, must accuse self and not an- 
other. It is but just and right that a 
drunken and cursing father, a loud- 
mouthed and shrewish mother, should 
not be honored by the child. The cause 
of the race, as also the welfare of the 
individual, demands that only that 
shall have reverence and respect which 
can help man by the imitation in 
which reverence and respect result. 

This, again, is in harmony with our 
enlarged and higher views of God. 
He is to us something more than su- 
preme willand power. Were he that 
and that only he neither would nor 
could win love and obedience from 
nineteenth century intelligence ; but 
we perceive in him something different 
from that simple omnipotence which 
visits an endless punishment upon the 
race because of a violation of its divine 
fiat by the first pair. He isunvarying 
justice, eternal light, boundless love ; 
and only as we see him and know him 
to be this does the obligation rest upon 
us to love, revere, obey him. Did we 
view him otherwise; were we com- 
pelled to think of him as simple Deity, 
whose commands were to be obeyed 
simply because he willed it, every rea- 
soning heart and mind must revolt 
from its allegiance. Having placed 
us upon the earth with hearts open to 
evil, his duty to us comes first; and 
only as we see his guiding hand in his- 
tory and feel the uplifting power of his 
spirit moulding theraceto higher things 
can we yield him our homage. The 
uselessness of a ‘‘scheme of redemp- 
tion,’’ the fact that God’s justice not 
less than his love owed it to man to 
take out of the balance the inevitable 
results of the evil tendencies he himself 
had given him must be apparent to 
every intelligence not willing to yield 
itself blindly to the simple will of 
whatever it feels to be above itself. 

In this connection it may be well to 
notice the love for children shown in 
the developed thought of Christ, as 
compared with the commandment 
under consideration and its setting. 
He revealed to us not only the majesty 
and omnipotence, the law and punish- 
ment, but the truth and beauty, the 
love and tenderness of the great All- 
father. 


Fairfield, Neb. 


LEWIS W. SMITH. 


Report of Committee on the Work 
and Education of Women tor 
the Ministry. 


SUBMITTED TO THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE, MAY I3, I8gI. 


The question of the entrance of 
woman into the ministry need not 
be discussed, as she has already en- 


‘tered. Miss Willard estimates that 


there are already about five hundred 
women who have entered the pulpit as 
evangelists. According to Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s estimate, the Society of 


Friends has about 350 women minis- 
ters, the Universalists thirty-five, the 
Disciples of Christ forty-three, the 
Congregationalists five, and the Uni- 
tarian theological school at Meadville 
has had sixteen women as pupils. 

Besides these there are six ordained 
women in the Unitarian ministry, not 
graduates from any theological school, 
but active and successful workers. 

So much for the supply. Now for 
the demand. 

Wherever the work of women in 
the ministry is known, there is a de- 
mand for their services. 

Wonten ministers are constantly ap- 
pealed to tosecure women to fill places 
vacated by them, and to fill other 
pulpits where women have never 
preached. ‘‘Send us a woman,’’ is 
the cry from dozens of parishes we 
have visited. One member of this 
committee has spoken for a Congre- 
gational, a Methodist, and a Univer- 
salist society, and each in turn asked 
through its officers, with much ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ Could we by any possibility 
secure a woman to take charge of our 
church?’’ ‘The liberal churches of 
the West seem always ready and 
eager to hear a woman from the pul- 
pit. It is not too much to say that if 
fifty more women were ready for the 
work, places could be secured for 
them. 

While some of our best workers are 
those who have never had the specific 
training of a theological school, there 
are others who attempt the work with- 
out sufficient preparation. This is in 
part due to the fact that so few oppor- 
tunities for a theological course are 
given to women at present—a fact 
greatly to be deplored. 

Those wishing to enter the liberal 
ministry are more fortunate than 
others, since there is one school of 
Liberal Theology which admits them 
and graduates them on equal terms 
with men. This is the school at 
Meadville, Pa., which we are glad 
to say, extends to women not only its 
privileges, but its courtesy and cordial 
fellowship as well. Up to a recent 
date its catalogue has read, ‘‘ Women 
are at present admitted.’’ The last 
catalogue soundsa note of advance by 
changing the wording to, ‘‘ Women 
are a/so admitted.’’ 

The School of Liberal Theology at 
Harvard still refuses to admit women 
on any terms. This is a great misfor- 
tune and drawback, not only to 
women desiring to prepare for the 
ministry, but to the cause of liberal 
thought; and all lovers of justice and 
the liberal faith should use their ut- 
most influence to secure the privileges 
of the Harvard Divinity school for 
all who desire them, irrespective of 
sex. 

Last November an appeal was made 
through Mrs. Barrows for the admis- 
sion of a capable and earnest Western 
woman to the Harvard school. In 
the reply of Professor Everett, no 
encouragement was given that such 
request could under present conditions 
be granted. 

Your committee asks that further 
steps be taken by this conference 
toward securing full privileges for 
women at Harvard. We feel that the 
great need for women entering the 
ministry is the fullest educational op- 
portunity. 

Signed, 
{Aswa‘h Mea, 


ANNA B. MCMAHON, 
MARIAN MURDOCK. 


THE same powers are always here. 
The new world is the old world re- 
building. Man’s immediate Provi- 
dence is man. Every man is a medi- 
ator. Did Francis of Assisi remember 
those whom God seemed to have for- 
gotten? But Francis was God’s 
memory, delegated to every Francis, 
forgetting none. The circle of Provi- 
dence completes itself in that way.— 
John H. Clifford, 
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Dollar Clearance Sale. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
Over 1000 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphlets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be 
noted that the separate prices aggregate over $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


Liberty and Life.—By. E. P. Powell. 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 
combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
anew name for a year with $1.00. 


The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 
Ill pages, 25 cents. 


Practical Piety.—Four sermons by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. 60 pages, 10 cents. 


Uplifts of Heart and Will.—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 


The God of Civilization.—A Romance by Mrs. 
M.A. Pittock. 25 cents, 


Appendix to Third Edition of the Evolution 
of Immortality. By C. T. Stockwell. 10 cents. 


Truths for the Times.—Abbot. 10 cents. 
Christian Propagandisin,.—Abbot. to cents. 
God in the Constitution,—Bradford. 10 cents. 
Compulsory Education,.—-Abbot. 5 cents. 

The Present Heaven,.—Frothingham. 5 cents. 
The God of Science.—Abbot. 10 cents. 
On the Vision of Heaven,.—Newman. 
A Study of Religion.—Abbot. tocents. 


The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Public School Question.—By Bishop Mc- 
Quaid and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 100 pages, ioc. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion,.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof. Asa Gray. 5 cents. 


Messianic Expectations.—By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. i. Introductory, 5 cents; ii. Out of print; 
iii. The Carpenter’s Son, 5 cents; iv. Judaism the 
Mother, and Christianity the Daughter, 5 cents; v. 
A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. 


The Proposed Christian Amendment to 
the Constitution.—By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cents. 


Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents. 


The Philosophy of a Strike.—Dunning. sc. 


5 cents 


Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pampklets advertised. We 
have about so full sets, aud when part of the pam- 
phlets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address. 


Charles H. Kerr 8 Qo., Publishers 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


What Can Ethics 


DO FOR US? 


An address given before the Philosophical Club of 
Harvard University, Sanders Theatre, March 27, 
1890, by William Mackintire Salter. 


A Tacoma lawyer writes the author: “I have this 
moment finished reading your address, and I can not 
restrain the impulse to write to you and say that I 
have been rT lifted up in spirit and strength- 
ened by it. While I have been for years upborne by 
the same spirit which animates your speech, yet so 
stern, nay, heart-breaking, has been my outward en- 
vironment that at times I am submerged in gloom 
aud despondency, and need to hear the trumpet call 
toinspirit me. Your voice sounded in my ear at a 
time when I was very weak and weary, and new life 
has been imparted to me, for which I thank you.”’ 

Mr. Blake, one of the editors of Unity, writes of 
the same address: ‘‘I have read it with admiration 
and gratitude. Hardly I need say, yet, for my own 
joy, I will say that I agree with every syllable of it. 
It inspires and lifts me by a peculiar and heavenly 

wer init. I never have read a loftier piece, of its 
ength, in any language or literature, nor dol see 
how any of any length could be nobler except by the 
reiterations and climbings of strength on strength 
which come by the fact of length.” 


Paper, 32 pages, 10 cents, postpaid. 
Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


reer oven. HOME NURSING 
By Irene H. Ovington., 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 
Iiow to improvise conveniences for the siek-room, 
liow to secure good ventilation, 
How to arrange the room, 


How to prepare and serve delicious food, 
How to amuse the invalid, 


How visitors should be tanght to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions. 

Price ,including postage, fifty cents Agents wanted, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. , Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. , Chicage, 


TRAVELING 


THE . 
CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS, 
«—________D/NING CARS ————— 
VAN BUREN STREET DEPOT.’ 
E. St. JOHN, Jno. 8 
je Gen’l Manager. 


Perry & Martin, 


44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN. Attorvey. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th year. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M.1. T.) Principal. 


——— 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted, 
WrRUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnali.O 


THE WESTERN WORLD, lilustra 
Fine Engravings. Only : 


8 
25 cents a year. strated, 
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Ohuyeh Yoon Pulpit. 


The Coming Synthesis of Re- 
, ligion. 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF UNITA- 
RIA NISM. 


READ BEFORE THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE, MAY 14, I8o!, BY REV. PAUL FROTHING- 
HAM, OF NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


I have been asked to tell what Uni- 
tarianism has to offer to the Coming 
Synthesis of Religion. To speak for 
Unitarianism would be difficult, if that 
meant in any sense to voice the senti- 
ments of a majority of our body ; 
but for an individual Unitarian to 
speak upon the approaching unison of 
faith is as easy and natural for him as 
to breathe. For, as a whole, Unitari- 
ans have been moving constantly for- 
ward towards a deeper, freer, and 
more universal faith. Passing outside 
of the non-essentials of religion, pene- 
trating beneath all its superficialities, 
rising above all its superstitions, we 
have struggled to realize ourselves, 
and to offer to the world, those central, 
eternal truths upon which all believers 
could & gree more or less fully. In 
this spirit we have been led beyond 
any such narrow inclosure as that of 
the Bible, we have cast off the leading- 
strings of Christianity, and maintain- 
ing that religion isa far deeper and 
richer thing than any historic form of 
it, we have put our trust in the 
spirit of man, out of which has blos- 
somed all the great religions of the 
world, believing that a still more glo- 
rious faith would yet be arrived at. 
We hold to the inherent sympathy or 
symphony of all the religions of the 
world. Not that we jumble them all 
together in the belief that out of the 
compound will come the jewel of some 
new religion, but beyond and above 
them all it seems to some of us that a 
higher form of faith will yet grow and 
win men’s allegiance. We seek for 
the coming synthesis of religion, 
therefore, not in ‘‘the conversion of all 
religions but one into that one,’’ but 
for the conversion of the best elements 
of them all into something purer and 
more universal, yet to be. Keener 
and more wide-spread becomes the 
feeling that we are about to enter a 
broader, a purely spiritual faith. 
What may fairly be called a new re- 
ligion lies just ahead of us. Purified 
from all the crudities and errors of the 
past, yet retaining all the essential 
elements of the historic world-faiths, 
only lifting them up and transfiguring 
them in the light of the latest knowl- 
edge, this new religion seems to prom- 
ise the practical absorption of all be- 
lievers. From the east and from the 
west, from the north and from the 
south, men will come and sit down in 
the kingdom of this religion. 

But what, it will be asked, are its 
fundamental principles? What are 
its leading ideas? On what truths as 
sufficient are we all joining hands ? for 
surely not in mere unbelief in the old 
are all sects approaching each other. 

Here of course more especially I can 
speak only for myself, yet it appears 
to me that not only religious thought, 
but what is called scientific thought, 
is to-day slowly advancing and con- 
verging toward three ideas, without 
which there can,be no religion, but 
with which there is nothing lacking. 
These three ideas are really one, or at 
least are so interdependent that out of 
the first the other two seem naturally 
and necessarily to grow. 

And first may be named the be- 
lief in the higher or spiritual nature of 
man. In a sense we may say that this 
has always been the central principle, 
the one foundation on which Uni- 
tarianism has always rested. Years 
ago Channing said, ‘‘ My one sublime 
idea which has given me unity of 
mind, is the greatness, the divinity of 
the soeu/.’’ The thought is differently 
entertained to-day, than it used to be. 


P el 
We assert no separate, semi-de- 
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tached essence. We do not find or 
seek to find the spiritual as something 
different and set apart from the natural, 
but zz and ¢hrough the natural. More 
and more we are coming to study the 
nature of man, and more and more 
the belief seems to be deepening that 
he is in his very essence not only of 
of the earth, earthy, but of the 
heaven, heavenly. The powers of 
thought, of love, of tenderness, sweet- 
ness, truth, purity and the like are 
not mere mechanical functions, the 
offspring of material relationships. 
They are essentially distinct from 
these. Between thought and _ tissue 
yawns an infinite gulf that is intel- 
lectually impassable. 

The philosophy of materialism fails 
ignominiously to explain the deepest 
and most real phenomena of human 
life. In spite of the efforts of science 
to reduce thought to a mere function 
of the brain and to prove feeling the 
result of a mere movement among 
its molecules, the reality of the 
higher or spiritual nature of man is as 
palpable to-day as it ever was. As 
Prof. Schumann has said, ‘‘ There are 
more things, if not in heaven and 
earth, assuredly in the self-conscious 
life of man, than are dreamed of in the 
mechanical philosophy.’’ On no basis 
of materialism can you explain the 
weakest thought that throbs through 
the brain. For though between the 
physics of the brain and the facts of 
consciousness there are certain corre- 
spondences; never can you make the 
one the source of the other, as Tyndall 
and Fiske and many other thinkers 
have confessed. 

No more upon the basis that man is 
the result of the play among material 
forces can you account for the fact of 
self-consciousness. For how out of 
all the myriad atoms of the brain 
should rise up one single and un- 
divided faculty, which says ‘‘I’’ and 
knows itself to be different from those 
atoms? Still less can you account for 
the moral sense. For why, if mere 
chemical affinities, should we declare 
one thing right and another wrong ; 
this action noble and that base ; and 
how, if no more than material com- 
posts, should we be able to dream 
conditions of justice, and peace, and 
love, and righteousness, of kingdoms 
of heaven so much diviner than any- 
thing that eye has seen, or ear has 
heard, or experience in any shape re- 
vealed to the heart of man? 

But I had not meant to enter the field 
of debate nor to seek to prove to you 
that these qualities of human life be- 
speak man’s spiritual nature. I only 
wanted to point out how the best 
thought of our day among scientifi¢c 
and religious men is uniting in the 
confession of this higher nature of 
man. It appears to me that thisis the 
first, and the most fundamental idea 
upon which all believers and many 
that were unbelievers are uniting. 
And the importance—nay, the all- 
sufficiency of this belief—can scarcely 
be overstated. It is from the source 
of the human spirit that have flowed 
all the ethical precepts of the world, 
all the moral codes, all the lofty aspi- 
rations, all the beautiful sentiments, 
all the rich symbolism of religion, all 
the religions themselves, and the ideas 
and hopes which the different re- 
ligions have cherished. These all 
have grown out of the human spirit, 
as flowers from seeds, and have not 
been imported into it from a foreign 
or supernatural source. 

._ Therefore, from this first idea, fol- 
lows of very necessity, the second—the 
idea of a spiritual background to the 
universe, the idea of God. As one 
with this spirit is man. If the spirit- 
ual nature of man be denied, if we are 
no more than ‘‘ cunning castsinclay,”’ 
then, of course, the thought of God is 
meaningless. But if we Gonfess such a 
nature, then the higher thought fol- 
lows as a matter of course. It is an 
old truism that the stream can not 


rise higher than its source. What is 
evolved must first have been involved. 
An effect demands a cause adequate 
to it. If here in you and me are spir- 
itual effects, then the universe which 
somehow has produced you and me 
must contain acause at least adequate 
to these effects. 

Spirit must have sprung from spirit. 
You can not gather grapes of thorns, 
nor figs of thistles. A charity that 
suffereth long, a self-sacrificing love, 
an uncompromising devotion to right,a 
conscience that thirsts eternally after 
goodness,—could these ever have 
sprung from any conceivable arrange- 
ment among the forces of nature? If 
the precess of evolution has culmi- 
nated in spirit, then it must have had 
spirit to start from. If thought and 
moral goodness and pitying love, and 
wider forgiveness, and whole-souled 
devotion to ideal ends are manifested 
in human nature, then thought at 
least as pure, and love as tender, and 
goodness as great, or something higher 
than any of these, must exist some- 
where in the wuniverse. Herbert 
Spencer has said that the power which 
wells up in us as consciousness is one 
with the divine energy that is mani- 
fested in the outward universe. And 
what is true of consciousness itself is 
not less true of its higher manifesta- 
tion. Thus we are forced to postulate 
a spiritual something in and through 
the universe in order to account for 
the phenomena of human life. Call 
this spiritual presence what you 
please, call it God, call it law, call it 
an inherent tendency of things, call ita 
‘‘something not ourselves,’’ call it the 
unknowable, the reality is indestructi- 
ble underneath, an intellectual neces- 
sity, a unifying principle to rivet the 
universe together. 

Whether we shall go further than 
this and trace off the attributes of 
this spiritual energy, is another and 
secondary matter. Religion at least 
does not necessitate anything of the 
kind. Shall we say that this spiritual 
something must be a ‘“‘ will’’ behind 
all the forces of nature, shaping them 
at pleasure, just as the human will 
regulates the different forces of life? 
This may be logically doubtful. In- 
ferences from analogy are little to be 
trusted. Shall we, as so many do, 
see mind, like human mind, thought, 
too, and consciousness, intelligence 
and love, and speak of a dim person- 
ality? I pretend not here to decide. 
‘* God is nota definition but a reality,’’ 
and it is the reality that unites, while 
definitions divide. But I do make 
bold to say that as we look forth into 
the outward world, and study more 
deeply its nature and history we 
shall more and more openly acknowl- 
edge and reverently confess that intel- 
ligence. and purpose are manifested 
there—a purposeful Intelligence. The 
old theory of design is gone. We no 
longer feel the need of an artificer 
who should have created this wonder- 
ful mechanism as the watchmaker con- 
structs the watch. But a new and far 
more glorious theory of design is 
creeping in. We trace the advance of 
the world out of chaos and fire-mist, 
into order and harmony and beauty 
as it exists to-day. We note how 
from anthropoid ape to the goal of a 
Plato, a Jesus or a Shakespeare the 
elemental forces have shaped things, 
and in the light of such results we 
believe that something more than 
blind chance must have been the gov- 
erning influence. The world energy 
that has achieved these marvels must 
be at least intelligent. 

And to intelligent must we not add 
the thought of something that shall 
correspond ; some faint way to what 
we understand by ‘‘good’’? For we 


| find ourselves confronted by a law be- 


fore which all other laws pale in pri- 
ority, in power, in persistency. The 
moral law arches over us, so real, so 
vast, so sovereign, so terrible in its 
ordeals, and yet so lavish in its bless- 


—_—___ 


ings! Who can fly from it, who rise 
above it, who deny its imperial disci- 
plitie, yet who forget its gracious 
strength ? 
‘*Stern Lawgiver, yet thou dost wear 

The Godhead’s most benignant grace : 

Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face. 
Flowers laugh before thee in their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens through thee 

are fresh and strong.’’ 


Whence this power that binds us to 
the right? Whence its demands so 
far in advance of all present human 
need, if it be not centered in the 
universe itself, and rooted in the eter- 
nal Spirit? And so we are led to 
hold that through all wastes of suffer- 
ing, and across the chasms.,of moral 
failure in the world, there is active an 
eternal Power that makes for right- 
eousness. But beyond these vague 
generalizations we may not go in 
safety. In the very vagueness of this 
God-idea lies its power. Spinoza 
somewhere says that if you define 
God you deny him. And so in this 
broad, pure, spiritual idea of a Power 
not above, but in and through the 
universe,—known and yet unknown, 
definable, and yet undefinable,—lies 
the second great truth which is rising 
ever more and more clearly on the 
doubt-darkened horizon of our age, 
and is uniting under its inspiring rays 
all classes of believers. 

From these two ideas follows the 
third—the hope of immortality. I 
say the hope, for this thought is freed 
at last from all tradition and supersti- 
tion. It rests implicitly upon the 
reality of the spiritual nature of man, 
and upon the thought that the Power 
which has brought the human race up 
and along its luminous path thus far, 
even to the heights of intellectual and 
moral grandeur where we find it to- 
day, will not now appatently defeat 
itself ; and let these faculties, arrived 
at after yearsof such painful struggle, 
burst and vanish like so many fire- 
works in the night. In this light 
immortality is not even remotely 
connected with any legendary occur- 
rence in the past. It is the preroga- 
tive not of belief, nor of mere life 
even, but of higher moral or spir- 
itual life. The idea of immortality 
thus held, though perhaps not so all- 
important as the other two ideas, is 
yet apparently permanent and of de- 
cided power. 

Toward the frank and cordial ac- 
ceptance of these three grand, deep, 
eternal, world-wide truths, —a spiritual 
nature in man, a spiritual background 
to the universe, and a spiritual con- 
tinuance after death, —it appears to me 
that the best thought of to-day is 
tending. Our growing knowledge is 
lighting up these ideas with new glory 
and giving them ever deeper signifi- 
cance. With greater unanimity the 
confession is being joyfully made that 
on these hang not only all the law 
and the prophets, but all the religion 
that is to be. These truths are not 
Christian in any special sense, they 
are not Buddhistic, nor Jewish, nor 
Mohammedan, nor Parsee. They are 
religions, and than this nothing more 
need be said. All religions, some- 
times faintly, sometimes brokenly, yet 
always sweetly and trustingly, have 
spoken them. All the religious 
thought of the future will be centered 
around some or all of them. They 
are capable of unlimited illustration, 
application, inspiration. Outofthem, 
thus broadly and rationally hejd, will 
grow new ethics, new symbols, new 
liturgies, new Bibles, new churches, 
But it will be through the first of them 
more especially that in the near future, 
religion will take a new start, and all 
sects and races will be one. For 10 
the spiritual nature of man is included 
the moral sense. Our higher spirit 
ual nature is chiefly a moral nature. 
Therefore in laying this down as the 


first and chief idea of religion W° 
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make character the supreme thing in 
life; and the development of character 
the avowed and predominant aim of 
all religion. Here therefore we strike 
a chord which echoes from the heart 
of every believer. Over this thought 
the East and West clasp hands, and 
the ritualist finds himself one with the 
infidel. And in consequence of this 
thought the religion of the future will 
be before all else, practical, ethical, 
humanitarian. It will fall into line 
with, nay, will lead, that mighty and 
irresistible movement which under so 
many forms is sweeping over the 
world, and aiming at the moral and 
material elevation, if not transforma- 
tion of society. And in its effort to 
enlighten and uplift humanity to obe- 
dience to its cardinal principle of the 
higher moral or spiritual nature of 
man, the religion of the future will 
find strength in those other two ideas. 
And though there be those among us 
now who from very noble conscien- 
tiousness can not speak them, yet 
shall the future find the ideas of God 
and immortality freed at last from all 
crudities and superstitions, and,accept- 
able to all, they shall once again have 
power to lure and lift humanity to 
higher planes of action. 

Believing that these three ideas, 
which are fundamentally one, contain 
all of religion, I offer them as the con- 
tribution of Unitarianism to the re- 
ligion of the future. 


Channing On Exclusion in 
Religion. 


‘The ‘ honor of religion’ can never 
suffer by admitting to Christian fel- 
lowship men of irreproachable lives, 
whilst it has suffered most severely 
from that narrow and uncharitable 
spirit which has excluded such men 
for imagined errors. 

‘To me it appears that to plead for 
the right of excluding men of blame- 
less lives, on account of their opin- 
ions, is to sound the peal of perpetual 
and universal war. 

‘‘ The system of denying the Chris- 
tian name to those who differ from us 
in interpreting the Scriptures, willcarry 
discord into churches not only, but fami- 
lies. In how many instanees are heads 
of families divided in opinion on the 
present subjects of controversy ? 

‘The time is come when every ex- 
pression of superiority on the part of 
our brethren should be repelled as 
criminal usurpation. 

‘The controversy in which we are 
engaged is indeed painful ; but it was 
not chosen, but forced upon us, and we 
ought to regard it as a part of the 
discipline to which a wise Providence 
has seen fit to subject us. Like all 
other trials, it is designed to promote 
our moral perfection. I trust, too, 
that it is designed to promote the 
cause of truth. 

‘‘ Already we have the comfort of 
seeing many disposed to inquire, and 
to inquire without that terror which 
has bound as witha spell so many 
minds. | 

‘“The most celestial worship ever 
paid on earth was rendered by Christ, 
when he approached man, and the 
most sinful man, as a child of God.’’ 


HOWEVER certain the being of 
God, the reality of right is equally 
certain ; if indeed we can separate the 
one from the other. To base the 
Surer on the less sure, moral obliga- 
tion on belief in God, is a flat inver- 
sion of the true philosophic order ; it 
is standing the cone on its apex in- 


Stead of its base. — Frederick Henry 
Hedge.' 


REMEMBER this, that you can never 
have a wisely educated child by any 
possible system of proxy. You can 
not turn over all responsibility in the 
case to other parties. Home educa- 
tion must cover.a good share of the 
best culture of the earliest years.—A. 


Ghe Sindy Gable. 


Books here noticed romptly sent on recetpt of price 
W. W. Knowles & Co... Publishers and Booksellers, 
20g Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Which Wins. A Story of Social Conditions. By 
Mary H. Ford. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Paper, 50 
cents, 

This story of social conditions, dedicated 
to the Farmers’ Alliance, is pre-eminently a 
story of the day. It starts in Germany, 
travels to New York and lands in western 
Nebraska. The hero isa radical of the most 
radical stamp, but the picture is nevertheless 
true to at least one phase of western life. 
Perhaps like all argumentative novels, it 
dwells too exclusively on the pessimistic 
side of life, and may have a tendency to give 
an eastern reader a somewhat distorted idea 
of the West, and discourage him from desir- 
ing either to locate or to invest his capital 
there. Western farmers are no doubt suffer- 
ing in localities in western Kansas and in 
western Nebraska, and it is not strange that 
John would fail there. A western home- 
steader on a new ‘‘claim,’’ particularly if he 
lose crops, could hardly pay much by way 
of interest to ‘‘money sharks’’ and lift a 
$3,000 mortgage. But if the picture be true 
of a western Nebraska homesteader, eastern 
Nebraska and eastern Kansas are certainly 
about as prosperous localities as can be 
found anywhere. No doubt the West has 
been paying a too heavy tribute to the east 
in interest and dividends; and the upshot of 
the Farmers’ Alliance may be a better ad- 
justment of the equilibrium. The West is a 
new enterprising world where social and 
economic questions have a rapid evolution. 
The Farmers’ Alliance movement is the re- 
sult of a wide-spread dissatisfaction, arising 
primarily, no doubt, from too high rates of 
transportation, and from high rates of inter- 
est, which the average homesteader could 
not long pay without certain bankruptcy. 
The truth is, too gigantic fortunes in Wall 
street have been built up at the expense of 
the West. On the whole, ‘‘Which Wins’”’ is 
a very well told story;—a little too long be- 
fore the interest begins, a little too much 
chopped up, but yet with good, strong, sen- 
sible dialogue. Itis a vigorous novel, full of 
suggestive thought. A. U. H. 


Otto the Knight, and other Trans-Mississippi 
stories. By Octave Thanet. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. Price $1.25. 

Octave Thanet certainly knows how to 
tell a short story well. She also has the 
poetic insight to discover the grotesque and 
the poetic in things American, in the Middle 
West at that. Say what we will against 
dialect writing and colloquial slang, the 
heart likes it, and, to a degree, we believe 
the right-minded head eventually approves. 
How close these chopped words and the un- 
tutored idiom, which is so often condensed 
poetry, bring us to the heart of these folk in 
Arkansas and the pioneer towns of the West. 
We wish the Civil Service Association would 
publish ‘‘The Plumb Idiot’’ as a tract. 
Were the author and publisher willing, we 
would like to see it in our Unity Mission 
Series. ‘‘Trusty Number 49”’ is a forceful 
plea for prison reform. One who has known 
what it is to help make a new country will 
readily find tears for ‘‘Our First Mayor.” 
And the temperance problem as well as the 
terrors of a cyclone, are freshly studied in 
‘*The Day of the Cyclone.”’ 


Down the O-hi-o. By Charles Humphrey Roberts. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Price $1. 


This book, dedicated to ‘‘F. L. R.’’ will 
have peculiar interest to the UNITY reader 
when he is reminded that in UNITY’s 
feeble days it owed much to the neighborly 
touch of this author and to the brooding 
care of the one to whom it is inscribed. An 
acquaintance with the life side of a farm 
home, a Quaker community and an anti- 
slavery era, has put into the hands of the 
author materials fresh and picturesque, and 
he has used them to good advantage. The 
‘Race at the County Fair,’’ and the ‘‘Husk- 
ing’’ are spirited enough bits of writing to 
make them available for public _reading. 
The book is a bit of the interesting United 
States history that does not get into the 
histories, with a love story thrown in. 


The Speculator. By Clinton Ross. New York: G. 
P, Putuam’s Sons. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 
Price 75 cents. 

A story of the ambitions, strifes, hopes 
and poe * pe Brenan attendant on the career 
of the financial speculator, as the marts of 
trade in our great money centers reveal him, 
under diverse forms, but essentially the same. 
The story is powerfully told, but deals al- 
most wholly with the tragic phases of the 
subject, and though bearing the stamp of 
truthfulness, leaves also to a degree the im- 
pression of an unfinished piece of work, 
one which the author might have elaborated 
into a somewhat fuller statement of the 
problem with which he deals; but perhaps 
the strength and point of the narrative is 
enhanced by its succinctness. 


The Picturesque Geographical Readers. By Charles 
F. King. Boston: Lee Shepard, Chicago: A.C. 
McClurg & Co. Price 83 cents. 

The second volume of this unique and in- 
teresting series is before us, the title being 
“This Continent of Ours.’? These works are 
intended to serve the double use of instruc- 

tion in reading and in geography, are filled 
‘with beautiful illustrations, and afford useful 


present volume contains a valuable appen- 
dix onthe solar camera, a full index and 
a list of books consulted in its prepara- 
tion, recommended to the student who 
desires to pursue further the subjects herein 
discussed. 


Periodicals. 


IN view of recent events the article that 
will attract first attention in the June /orum 
is that on ‘Church and Creed,’’ by Dr. Briggs. 
Preceding this is an analysis of the great 
German soldier, his life and character, 
Von Moltke, by Col. Theodore A. Dodge. 
Sir Charles W. Dilke writes of the causes 
that led to the formation of ‘‘ The Common- 


wealth of Australia.’’ Hon. William 
McAdoo shows the connection between 
‘‘Immigration and the Tariff.’’ President 


Walker has something to Say about the 
census of 1890. Ulysses D. Eddy writes on 
‘Our Chance for the Commercial Suprem- 
acy of the World.’’ ‘‘ Silver and the Need of 
More Money’”’ is an exposition of the merits 
of free coinage, by senator W. Stewart. 
Henry Holt gives a successful publisher's 
view of the copyright law, condemning the 
** piratical ’’ a of late years. Presi- 
dent Hyde, of Bowdoin college, talks of Phy- 
sical Training. Senator Dolph writes glow- 
ingly of ‘‘ The New Northwest.” Joel Cook 
contributes another financial article, speak- 
ing with authority as the financial editor of 
the Philadelphia /udlic Ledger, and J. L. 
Williams talks on the same subject in rela- 
tion to Southern interests. ‘‘ Western Lands 
and Mortgages,’’ by Professor Gleed, of 
Topeka, Kan., presents an encouraging out- 
look for the investor. 


Rv. J. H. CROOKER contributes an article 
on Max Muiiller’s Physical Religion, ‘‘ The 
Gifford lectures for 18g90,’’ to the June num- 
ber of the Via/, from which we make the 
following extract : 

‘* But what has always impressed us most 
forcibly has been, not so much the prodi- 
gious industry or the wide versatility of Max 
Muller, as his great catholicity of mind. He 
has shown us how to appreciate forms of 
faith very unlike our own; how to study 
them so as to see what is best in them ; and 
how to trace, even through the labyrinth of 
error and superstition, the movements of the 
human soul towards a diviner life. He has 
made us respect all the facts of man’s relig- 
ious history. He has taught us reverence 
for every honest effort to find God and obey 
the moral law. 
problems, he has combined the scientific 
method and the religious spirit ; a supreme 
reverence for reality and a keen apprecia- 
tion for the spiritual import of all facts. In 
a period much dominated by materialism, 
he has insisted upon the spiritual interpre- 
tation of life,—upon the soul’s direct con- 
sciousness of the Divine. And his appeal 
has not been to traditional dogma, but to 
the indisputable facts of language, literature, 
and institutions.”’ 


G. P. PUTNAM’sS SONS have in press for 
immediate publication a work entitled 
‘Church and Creed,’’ containing three ser- 
»mons by the Rev. R. Heber Newton. I. 
Fold or Flock, or, Christianity, not Eccle- 
siasticism. II. The Nicene Creed, a Char- 
ter of Freedom. III. How to Read the 
Creed; or, The Principles of Creed Interpre- 
tation. The first of these sermons was 
preached the Sunday after the remonstrance 
against the alleged uncanonical practices of 
Rev. W. S. Rainsford and Rev. R. Heber 
Newton in inviting non-Episcopal ministers 
to speak in their churches; the second, 
the Sunday after the presentation of the 
author to the Bishop of New York as by 
current rumor charged with heresy. The 
third continues the consideration of the 
Nicene Creed. 


THE Craig Press, Chicago, announces the 
publication of a book (ready June gth) en- 
titled ‘‘ Chicago’s Dark Places,’’ by a corps 
of specially appointed commissioners, whose 
investigations included poverty and the poor, 
saloons and their habitués, theatres, concert 
halls and museums, immoral dives, the so- 
cial evil, procuresses and abductors, obscene 
books, pictures and advertisements, etc.; 
together with observations on the making of 
criminals, the agencies of reform; how to 
remedy the evils that exist. Arranged and 
edited by a prominent reform worker. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
Unity will receive further notice. 


Robert Browning: Life and Letters, two vol- 
umes. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12 mo, pp. 646. 
Price per set $3.00. 


Lewis Cass: American Statesmen Series. By 
Andrew C. McLaughlin. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 16 mo, pp. 363. 
Price $1.25. 


Balaam and His Master, By Joel Chandler Harris. 
Boston and New: York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth 16 mo, pp. 293. Price $1.25. 


P. Powell. 


and pleasant reading to young andold. The 
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Lthaustion 


Horstord's kid Phosphate, 


The phosphates of the system are 
consumed with every effort, and ex- 
haustion usually indicates a lack of 
supply. The Acid Phosphate sup- 
plies the phosphates, thereby relieving 
exhaustion, and increasing the ca- 
pacity forlabor. Pleasant to the taste. 


Dr. A. N. Krovut, Van Wert, O., 


Says: 


‘Decidedly beneficial in nervous 
exhaustion.’’ 


Dr. S. T. NEwMAN, St. Louis, Mo., 
says : 

‘‘A remedy of great service in many 
forms of exhaustion.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word ‘*t Horsford’s” 


is printed onthe label, All others are spu- 
rious... Never sold in bulk, 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST OF GEORGE H. 
ELLIS’S BOOKS. 


Abbot’s Authorship of the Fourth Gospel... § .75 
geo ps W.) Paul Dreifuss ; His Holiday 

Abroac ; és ee eo ehenae 6 sé 56 e pis 1.00 
Allen’s( Joseph Henry) Three Phases of Modern 

Dae. 6s ke Ae Oe 6 ee ee es 35 

Batchelor’s Social Equilibrium.. ..... 1.50 

Brooke's Unity of Godand Man ....... 1.50 

Brooke’s Faith and Freedom ......... 1.50 

Chadwick’s ADaring Faith. ......... 1.00 

Clarke’s Vexed Questions in Theology... . 1.00 

Clarke’s Problem of the Fourth as Seen .50 

Cobbe’s (Frances Power) Religious Duty... 1.00 

i ff ¢ , eae era 1.00 

ee Scientific Spirit of the Age. .... 1.00 

- ne Pe ss os. « go 6 & «aN 1.00 

" Darwinism in Morals........ 2.00 

sn i Fe PU 5 oss 6 oe oe eo 1.00 

Crooker’s Problems in American Society. . . 1.25 

Dennis's The Two Consciences. ....... .65 

Dole’s Jesusand the Men about Him. .... .50 

Se cs bit a hoe ee + 6 6 8 we et 1.25 

Furness’s The Power of Spirit. ....... 1.25 

Gannett’s Year of Miracle, fullgilt. ..... 1.00 

Gannett's Year of Miracle, limp, red edges. . .50 

rn Pe. Gln 6 5 6 «ie p46 6 6 8 888 1.25 

Se TA et ee ete 1.25 

Mead’s Roman Church and Public Schools. . 35 

euecrwnen’e A Live Wee. «1 0 te wre 1.00 

Miles’s The Birth of Jesus. ....+.-s-see-s 1.00 

Mills’s Gems of the Orient. ......... 1.50 

Mozoomdar’s The Oriental Christ. ..... 1.25 

Mumford’s Life amd Letters. ........ 1.00 

Newell’s Discourses and Poems....... 1.50 

Potter’s Twenty-five Sermons ........ 2.00 

Savage’s (Minot J.) My Creed. ........ 1.00 

A These Degenerate Days. ...... .50 

“a Beliefs about the Bible. ....... 1.00 

“ Cs a 8 8g 6 4 oe 48 1.00 

i EE ee ee ae 1.00 

” Christianity the Science of Manhood. _ 1.00 

- a EE ee ae 1.25 

vs rs hn « os 6 6 6 6's 6a 1.00 

" Man, Woman and Child. ...... 1.00 

3 Social Proplems. ... + scenes 1.00 

" The Minister’s Hand Book..... 7S 

2 The Modern Sphinx......... 1.00 

- The Morals of Evolution. ...... 1.00 

- The Religion of Evolution. ..... 1.50 

” po BO Ee ee 1.00 

va ee I cs 6 a 6 oe oC 1.00 

- Religious Reconstruction. .... 1.00 

” er rr rr .  . g 6 eo 8 1.00 

a a ge a eee 1.00 

“ Bluffton: A Story of To-Day..... 1.50 

ay Dt 6a Ae = es 8 es eo 6 6 4 88 1.50 

‘ Pe te eee te OS Sw es ies 1.00 

"7 Unitarian Catechism ........ .30 

Science and Immortality. ........e.-. 75 

Stebbins’s A Study ofthe Pentateuch..... 1.25 

Sunderland’s Thé Liberal Christian Ministry. .50 

Talbot’s Jesus: His Opinions and Character. 1.50 

Tender and True, cloth,rededge. ...... 1.00 

ie “ -_ i § ees 1.50 

w ee Cl EP 2.50 

Hy * oh. Cl ti (sw”té‘a‘éS i 3.50 

Tilden’s Work of the Ministry. ....... 1.00 

pe BO ODE IS Oe ae ee 75 

Ward’s How Religion Arises......... 75 

Wigglesworth’s Reflections. ......... 2.00 


Any book in this list sent prepaid to any 
address on receipt of price. Descriptive list 
free on application. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE FARMERS’ VOICE. 
A Weekly Publication for apres Plain People, 
Interesting, entertaining n instructive, with an 


aim and purpose to benefit ind, The Farmers’ 
Voice furnishes to its readers more useful knowledge 


source for three times that'sam. Why do we not 
increase the price to two dollars per year? The an- 
swer is: We do not think two dollars for a paper 
within the nreans of ALL the poet. All intel meee 
people are not wee, but inte gence is a glorious 
element, with which the Farmers’ Voice seeks uni- 
versal connection. 


Fifty-two numbers for $1.00. Thirteen weeks’ tria 
trip 25cts. Can you afford to do without it? 


For club rates and commissions address 
THE FARMERS’ VOICE, 
334 Dearborn St.., Chicago, Ill, 
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Qotes from the Fie. 


Denver.— We have received the following 
interesting account of the celebration of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Unitarian 
church of Denver: 

On Sunday, May 31st, thetwentieth Anni- 
versary of the Organization of the First 
Unitarian Society of Denver was appro- 
priately observed. Special music was fur- 
nished by the chorus choir, the pulpit was 
buried in flowers, the wall behind being 
graced by life-sized portraits of the three last 
ministers of the church, two of whom died 
while in the service of the church. The 
central feature of the occasion was a “‘ His. 
tory of Unity Church from May 3I!st, 1871, 
to May 3Ist, 1891,’’ written by Mrs. D. D. 
Belden, one of the founders of the Society 
and a staunch supporter throughout its ex- 
istence. The history was a checkered one, 
containing the record of many dark days 
and trying experiences, but showing how 
fidelity and patience had done their work, 
and how this church, by ‘‘ ways that it knew 
not,’’ was being led ‘ out of the strait, into 
a broad place where there is no straitness.”’ 
After the reading of the history a hymn to 
the founders, written for the occasion by 
Mrs. H. M. Hiscock was sung by the congre- 
gation. The service was made complete by 
some words or memory from each of the 
former pastorsofthe church. A letter from 
Rev. L. F. Beckwith, the first minister of 
the church, told the ‘‘ Story of the Begin- 
nings.’’ The second minister of the church, 
Mr. W. G. M. Stone, was present in person 
and told how the young church struggled to 
get its first church building. Rev. W. R. 
Alger sent as his contribution a poem en- 
titled ‘‘ Old Routine and New Insight.’’ The 
two ministers who died during their pastor- 
ates, Rev. R. L. Herbert and Rev. A. M. 
Weeks, were remembered by the singing of 
J. W. Chadwick's beautiful memorial hymn, 
sung to ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’ 

The word of greeting from Rev. T. J. Van 
Ness dwelt on the transition from the old 
church to the present building, and the in- 
creased activities and usefulness of the 
church. Ina brief but emphatic way the 
present pastor, Rev. S. A. Eliot, summed up 
memories and lessons of the occasion. The 

text that rang in his ears gave the keynote: 

‘** And thou shalt heara voice behind thee, 
saying—This is the way, walk ye init.’ Be 
ye faithful to the trust given you, faithful to 
the spirit of the pioneer founders of the 
church, but looking forward to your own 
tasks ; then may you trust that the God of 
the fathers will still be with the sons.”’ 


Iinois Unitarian Conference.—-Rev. J. L. 
Duncan, secretary of the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference, reports that he has revived the 
Sunday meetings of the ‘‘Pevpie’s Associa- 
tion, Princeton, with preaching by himself on 
the first and third Sundays of each month,and 
lay services in his absence. A class for the 
study of the Bible on lines of modern Bibli- 
cal scholarship has been organized. A good 
healthy feeling is manifested and the condi- 
tions for growth are encouraging. At War- 
ren and Nora the secretary preached to in- 
terested audiences, and thinks there is a 
good prospect of uniting the two societies 
under a permanent pastor. He also sug- 
gest a possible union between Champaign 
and Mattoon to the great advantage of both. 
He attended the meeting of the Rock River 
Circle, April 2, at Geneseo, and assisted in 
the installation of James Minnick, to'whose 
support the people are rallying. In connec- 
tion with Mr. Stevens, of Alton, he broke 
ground at Metropolis on April 12th, holding 
meetings for several days, and hopes for per- 
manent results. Meanwhile he recommends 
the place to Post Office Mission workers. 
Literature sent to Miss Maggie Brown, Miss 
Ionia Slack and Mr. F. A. Trousdale, will be 
digtrivuted advantageously. He preached 
ay Mattoon on the last Sunday in May, and 
reports the church there ‘‘‘a plucky set, and 
anxious to have regular services.” He is 
also in correspondence with several other 
egg ‘“‘with a view tostarting movements.”’ 

r. Duncan’s courage and enterprise give 
promise of excellent results in the Illinois 
mission field. 


Chicago.—The course of five lectures on 
‘*Henrik Ibsen and his Dramatic Studies of 
Social Problems,’’ which has been given 
before the Chicago Institute, at the new 
Athenzeum Hall, 24 Van Buren St., on Sun- 
day afternoons at 40’clock, by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, will be completed next Sunday after- 
noon. He will speak upon the drama en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Doll-Home.’’ . This experi- 
ment of Sunday afternoon lectures with 
sntall admission fee has been as successful 
as could be expected from the lateness of the 
season. The attendance, while not large, 
has been regular, the audiences being 
largely continuous. It is hoped that under 
more favorable circumstances this experi- 
ment will be repeated. Why should not 
Sunday, the one er poo day a ag to 
the great majority o ple, offer an hour’s 
privilege in the esathens that make for in- 
telligence, and the culture that strengthens 
character ? | 

On Sunday, June 7, at the close of the 
morning service at the First Church, Rev. 
W. W. Fenn in a few graceful and earnest 
words accepted the invitation of the church 

become its uiinister. Mr. Fenn takes 


to 
up his work under happy auspices; as 
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the unanimous choice of the parish, he may 
be sure of the hearty good will of his brother 
ministers in Chicago and in the West. 


Boston..Many dwelling houses on the 
Back Bay are already closed. Some of the 
schools and churches located there will 
close in the middle of June. 

—The Monday club has adjourned its 
meetings to September. 

—The Ramabai Association reports to its 
Boston agent that its second anniversary has 
just passed, Thirty widows are in the home 
at study. Ten others are day students. 
Most of them were rescued from a miserable 
home life. Indian and English officials 
patronize the school. A remarkably large 
result has come of the two years’ efforts. 
At the anniversary exercises Ramabai in her 
address told of her American friends and of 
her trust in the great future of her institu- 
tion. Many wealthy ladies were present. 
Pupils sang and recited poetry and showered 
their benefactors with white ‘‘champa”’ 
blossoms. Ramabai gives kindergartens lec- 
tures and other educational addresses in 
Indian cities, and everywhere advocates the 
starting and maintenance of a widow school. 


St. Paul, Minn.—-The semi-annual meeting 
of the Minnesota Unitarian Conference was 
held in St. Paul on the gth and toth inst., 
with the following programme : 

Presiding officer, Judge W. L. Collins, St. 
Cloud. Tuesday evening, 8 o'clock, sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Crooker, Madison, Wis.; 
Wednesday, 10.30 a. m., business meeting ; 
3:30 p. m., paper by Professor Lesley, of 
Luverne, on Religion of Science. Short 
addresses on the Missionary Outlook, by 
Rev. Helen G. Putnam, of South Dakota; 
Rev. Kristopher Jansen, Minneapolis; Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls; Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, St. Paul. 

Tea andsociable in church parlors, Eight 
p.m., platform meeting—Religious Forces 
in America To-day, Rev. Charles J. Staples, 
St. Cloud; Rev. T. B. Forbush, Chicago ; 
Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis; Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls. 


Andover, N. H.—The Manchester U/nton of 
June 6 gives an interesting account of the 
graduating exercises of Proctor Academy. 
This academy is owned and controlled by 
the Educational Association of New Hamp- 
shire, and has been in existence nearly ten 
years. Under the management of the prin- 
cipal, True W. White, A. B., the institution 
is ‘‘ gaining in reputation as a model school.”’ 

The graduating exercises were held in 
Proctor Hall, the interior of which was 
profusely adorned with flowers and ferns. 
It was such a gala day in the town that ‘‘ the 
manufacturing company closed its doors 
and allowed its employes the opportunity to 
attend the most worthy and interesting en- 
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By Edward E.‘Hale. 


“*Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the | gt directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr. Hale's Preface, 

, byt an the Rev, Edward cage Hale writes a book 

or the young, grown people as well as you le 
look for neneetbiie good, and they are sbidens ‘eke 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes for 4 purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAitladelphia Jiem. 

A delighttul and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
pie, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
- profit as well as interest.—Boston Fournal of Educa. 

ton, 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 560 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 

____ 1975 Dearborn Street,Chicago. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children. 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


‘Lwenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hule’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CEKARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY. 
BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL. 


“In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to nate, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is with the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred different ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the-earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


‘The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which later years have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This 1s a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.”—Gospel Banner ( Universalist. ) 


“In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argument of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasonerin a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this remarkable 
work——-so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope.” —Hariford Times. 


“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we can 
have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.”— 
Christian Register. 


“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
fluence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds. ‘To such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com- 
mend the work.—Deérost Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
tion. ""—Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“Itis the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
to prove the immortality of the human soul.— News, Bridgeport, Ct. 


“The idea of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by him, 
and he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. ’— 
Chicago Datly News. 

‘The line of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
be profoundly interesting. ’—CAicago /nter-Ocean. 

‘It is rich in suggestive arguments. "’— Zhe Echo ( Detroit.) 

‘““A broad and deep discussion of the subject.”—PAiladelphia Press. 

‘“A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. "— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 

‘‘ People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’’—Springfield, Mass., Dazs/y Union. 

“A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and, 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is wort. reading. "—Adantc 
Monthly. ns 

‘A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. "—Zhe Jndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness, ’— Zhe 
Critic, New York. | 

The St. Louis Daily Glode-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
“Consciousness of Limitations:""—‘‘ An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ” 

A writer in the Detroit 7risune closes a two column article as follows: “I 
hope the column so largely extracted from this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the bookitself, If it should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life. 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ” 

» “tis an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —eligio Phaloso- 
phical Journal. | 
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Third Edition, cloth, 16mo., 104 pages, including a new appendix, 
60 cents, postpaid. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Kindness is the golden chain by 
which society is bound together. 


Mon.—Genius develops in retirement ; char- 
acter in the stream of life. 


Tues. —It is ever true that he who does 
nothing for others does nothing 
for himself. 


What the hour 
Brings for thy use is in thy power. 


Thurs.—There is no external politeness 
which has not a root in the moral 
nature of man. 


Fri.—We should deal with each other as 
God deals with us. 
Sai.—Dwelt no power divine within us, 
How could God’s divineness win us? 
—Goethe. 


Wed.— 


Be Not Afraid. 


Be not afraid 
To give expression to a noble thought, 
Because the world may sneer and cry, “‘ Tis 
naught,’’ 
And may upbraid. 


Be not afraid 
To do the thing that conscience tells is right. 
The way is hard, but ’tis not always night ; 
Thou’ lt be repaid. 


Be not afraid 
To battle, sometimes, on the losing side ; 
The victory of truth o’er wrong and pride 
Is but delayed. 


Be not afraid 
To recognize the greeting of a friend, 
Whose poverty and poor attire offend 
The well-arrayed. 


' Be not afraid 
To strive to benefit thy fellow men ; 
Their love will serve thee more than riches, 
When at rest thou’rt laid. 
—The Christian Life. 


Boys. 
A COMPOSITION BY ONE OF THEM. 


There is only one thing on earth 
that is nicer than a boy, and that is a 
girl, and she is n’t always, especially 
when she fusses. Besides, there are 
not so many of her, or if there are, I 
don’t know them. Boys like to have 
good times. When I was a little fel- 
low, about two years ago, I knew a 
boy who was naughty, and his 
mother said, ‘‘ Tommy, what made 
you do that? That was very bad;’’ 
and he said, ‘‘ Well, you can’t have 
fun without you’re bad, and you must 
have fun.’’ My mother said he wasn’t 
really bad, only noisy, and besides, he 
grew up some after that. Boys like to 
study sometimes, especially when its 
about wars and things. We read in 
books, and when teacher lets us, bring 
bugs and roots and things to show her, 
and all that. I like it, but I don’t see 
who cares whether eight times seven 
are fifty-six or sixty-three, and I for- 
get which it is every little while ; but 
if a fellow or a man or anybody wants 
to know, you can look right in the 
book and find out, and my mother 
said once that it was no use remem- 
bering things that were not worth re- 
membering. Boys don’t have every- 
thing their own way in this world, 
that’s certain, and not so much as 
girls do either, except just running 
and base ball and such things. Be- 
sides, my sister can throw a ball better 
than I can, ifanything, but not much. 
I have achum, and his name is Frank, 
but we call him Puggy for short, and 
when I said that about boys in the 
beginning, I was thinking about him. 
Of course all boys are not so fine as he 
is. They could n’t be. I am not 
either, but I am better than some. 
And when I wrote that about girls, it 
was because my sister was here and 
she just fixed my ball and never said 
a word about her vase that I broke, as 
she generally does. Puggy asked me 
the other day what I thought was the 
greatest mystery I ever heard of, and 
I said, ‘‘Why girls’ hats cost sof{much, 
when they’re so homely;’’ but he 
meant ghosts and such. I can’t 
write any more now, because it’s time 
for the ball game and I’m short stop, 
80 I'd better, - BR. E. M. 


Origin of Blue Writing Paper. 


A singular story is recorded con- 
cerning the origin of blue-tinted 
paper now so much in vogue for com- 
mercial uses. The wife of an English 
paper manufacturer named William 
East, going into the factory on the 
domestic wash day with an old- 
fashioned blue-bag in her hand, 
accidentally let the bag and its con- 
tents fall into a vat full of pulp. She 
thought nothing of the incident, and 
said nothing about it either to her 
husband or his workmen. Great was 
the astonishment of the latter, so says 
the London Press News, when the 
paper turned out a peculiar blue color, 
while the master was vexed at what 
he regarded as gross carelessness on 
the part of some of the hands. His 
wife—wise woman— kept her own 
counsel. The lot of paper was re- 
garded as unsalable and was stored 
for four years. At length East con- 
signed it to his London correspondent 
with instructions to sell it for what it 
would bring. The unlucky paper was 
accepted asa happily-designed novelty, 
and was disposed of in open market at 
a considerable advance in price. Judge 
Mr. East’s surprise when he received 
from his agent an order for a large in- 
voice of the despised blue paper! 
Here was a pretty dilemma; he was 
totally ignorant of the manner in 
which the paper had become blue in 
color, and in his perplexity mentioned 
the matter to his wife. She promptly 
enlightened her lord ; he in turn kept 
the simple process a secret and was for 
many years the monopolist of the 
blue commercial paper manufacture. 


Praying and Doing. 


‘Bless the poor children who 
haven’t got any beds to-night;”’ 
prayed a little boy, just before he lay 
down in his nice, warm cot on a cold, 
windy night. 

As he rose from his knees his 
mother said: ‘‘ You have just asked 
God to bless the poor children. 
What will you do to bless them?’’ 

The boy thought a moment. ‘‘ Why, 
if I had a hundred cakes, enough for 
all the family, I would give them 
some.’’ 

‘* But you have no cakes. 
then, are you willing to do?”’ 

‘“When I get money enough to 
buy all the things I want and have 
some over, I will give them some.’’ 

‘But you have n’t.enough money 
to buy all you want, and perhaps 
never will have. What will you do 
to bless the poor now?”’ 

‘T will give them some bread.’’ 

‘‘ You have no bread—the bread is 
mine.”’ 

‘Then I could earn money and buy 
a loaf myself.’’ 

‘‘Take things as they now are— 
you know what you have that is your 
own. What are you willing to give 
to help the poor?’’ 

The boy thought again. ‘I'll 
give them half my money. I have 
seven pennies; I’ll give them four. 
Would n’t that be right?’’— Selected. 
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MARTIN LUTHER 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE. 

CoNnTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con- 


servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan- 


ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethical 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, 


We can commend the book to an 
ion or literature, It bears re 


ture that will not t 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 


~A handsome volum e of 326 large pages. 
‘Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 


repayment of pos or expressage, one 
Seller. Supply timit order at once. 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
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ing as few collec- 
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ose its savor with the change of the 


DON'T Give UP 


The use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. One bottle 
may not cure “right off’ a complaint of 
years; persist until a cure is effected. Asa 
general rule, improvement follows shortly 
after beginning the use of this medicine. 
With many people, the effect is immediately 
noticeable; but some constitutions are less 
susceptible to medicinal influences than 
others, and the curative process may, there- 
fore, in such cases, be less prompt. Perse- 
verance in using this remedy is sure of its 
reward at last. Sooner or later, the most 
stubborn blood diseases yield to 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


“For several years, in the spring months, 
I used to be troubled with a drowsy, tired 
feeling, and a dull pain in the small of my 
back, so bad, at times, as to prevent my 
being able to walk, the least sudden motion 
causing me severe distress. Frequently, 
boils and rashes would break out on various 
parts of the body. By the advice of friends 
and my family physician, | began the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and continued it till the 
poison in my blood was thoroughly eradica- 
ted.”—L. W. English, Montgomery City, Mo. 


“My system was all run down; my skin 
rough and of yellowish hue. I tried various 
remedies, and while some of them gave me 
temporary relief, none of them did any per- 
manent good. At last I began to take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, continuing it exclusive- 
ly for a considerable time, and am pleased 
to say that it completely 


Cured Me. 


[ presume my liver was very much out of 
order, and the blood impure in consequence. 
I feel that I cannot too highly recommend 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to any one afflicted as 1 
was.’’—Mrs. N. A. Smith, Glover, Vt. 

“For years I suffered from scrofula and 
blood diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions 
and several so-called blood-purifiers being of 
no avail, | was at last advised by a friend to 
try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I did so, and now 
feel like a new man, being fully restored to 
health.”—C,. N. Frink, Decorah, lowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1,six $5 Worth $52 bottle. 
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Letters to Farmers’ Sons 


o——ON THE 


Questions of the Day, 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON POLITICATI, 
ECONOMY, 


By HENRY S. CHASE, M. D. 


This work ts making a sensation. 
PAPER, 25 CENTS; CLOTH, 50 CENTS. 


“NEWS FROM NOWHERE:” 


Being a System of 


VOLUNTARY SOCIALISM, 
By WM. MORRIS, 


PORT, AGITATOR AND SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Written in opposition to Bellamy’s Scheme 
of Compulsory Soctalism. 
PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOTH, §1.oo. 
Address, 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PUB. CO., 
7 Clinton Place, New York City. 
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EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER, 


The Tailor System of Dress 
‘40% Making by one of the best au 
ome thors, including Book o! 3 In- 
igre structions, Charts, Double ‘i ras- 
ing Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mall witha 
copy of our Paper one year for 
ONLY 81.00, 
This paper gives information 
of all Govern. 
ment Landa, and 
of each State and 
Territory with 
fine Lllustrations, 
: also cuts of all 
Ak structures and 
é everything of in- 
terest connected with the 
World's Fair of 180938. 
Sample Copy and 100 Page 
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[ , Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


EVERY LADY 


2. Whosends us 25 CENTS and the names and 

mw addresses of 10 lady friends who love to read, 

will receive THE YOUNG LADIES’ BAZAR, 

* large 16 page monthly full of Beautiful Pic 

tures, Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, House- 

hold Doings and Fancy Work, ete., ONE YEAR 
FR 


EE, Don’ tmiss this rare chance, as this 


. 


> 


isthe beat cheapest and prettiest FAMILY 
AND FASHION JOURNAL published. On 
and after dan. ist., [N02, the regular price 
will be $1.00 per year. SEND AT ONCE 
orany time before Jan. Ist., 1892, and re- 
ceive it one year for only 25 cents 

For 5 cents extra (30 cents in all) 


aa we will send you post-paid an 
ma ELEGANT FASHION OATALOGUE of 
fe Paper Patterns containing 40 pages and 
1300 illustrations of over 650 different 
styles of ladies’, misses and childrens 
garments, amount of material necessary 
tomakesame, ete. Ad. YOUNG LADIES’ 
BAZAR, 230 LaSalle St., Chicago, I 
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| SCHOOL GIRLS Make $100 a "“~ 3th, others $2,500a 


year. Work «ght. Outfit only 10 
cents. Address The Western o~id, Chicago, Lil. 
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SUMMER ASSEMBLY 


—_—— 


Ministers Institute. 


The Unity Club. 


oa Sunday School 
ee | =I nstitute. 


mission of half an hour. 


course. 


Learned, of St. Louis. 


roe, Wisconsin. 


can secure meals at economic prices. 
reasonable prices. 
the accommodation of guests. 


shareholder. Price of shares $5.00 each. 


comfortable reach of the meetings. 


warrant the company in building a suitable 


This company has acquired title to, andis improving, a beautiful bluff averneeeg 
The tract of land contains upwards of sixty acres, and has been laid out in lots suitable for cottages or tent- 
ing. A kitchen and dining-room building is being erected, where campers not choosing to cook for them- 
aaives Tents with floors, furnished with cots, can be rented at 
A new steamer, with a capacity of thirty passengers, has been put upon the river for 
The privilege of tenting, or the right to erect a cottage, is secured to every 


HILLSIDE, WISCONSIN, AUGUST 2-16, 1891. 


THE SECOND SUMMER ASSEMBLY AND FIFTH ANNUAL S. 8S. INSTITUTE. 


The place and method of the meetings of a year ago proved so successful and satisfactory to those in 
attendance that the coming meetings will be conducted on essentially the same plan. 
will be given to a Ministers Institute in which will be discussed parish and pulpit matters and methods, 
under the leadership, it is hoped, of Mary A. Safford, of Sioux City, Ia. 


From 9g to 10:30 


This will be followed by an inter- 


From 11 A. M. to 12:30 P. M. will be given to the study of the second year’s work, 
in the six years’ course now pursued by many of the Unitarian Sunday-schools, which will be conducted 
with a special view to giving help to superintendents, teachers, and others who propose following the 


The first part of the year’s work will be given to the study of ‘‘ Some Religions of the Older World ’”’ :— 
the Teachers and Bibles of the non-Christian world. These studies will be under the direction of John C. 
The second part will be some studies in practical ethics ‘‘In the Sehool,’’ under the 
direction of Miss Juniata Stafford, of Chicago, an experienced public school teacher, 
be given to rest, recreation, and amusement, boating, riding, etc. The evenings will be given to pop- 
ular lectures on scientific and other Unity Club topics, in charge of Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Sprague, of Mon- 


THE TOWER HILL PLEASURE COMPANY. 


Incorporated January, 1890. 


This company has no official connection with the Summer Assembly, but those who spend more or less 
of their vacation at Tower Hill will find themselves, by means of boat, livery team, or a good walk, within 
These will be held in Unity Chapel, unless shares enough are sold to 
avilion with chapel room on the camp-ground. 
the Summer Assembly are invited to help it by taking shares in the Tower Hill Company, whose interests 
and sympathies, though not identical, are intimately related. 


; 


LOCATION, ACCOMMODATIONS AND EXPENSES. 


Fare $5.02. 


Boar 


classes and lectures, $2.00. - 


Park, Chicago, I1l., Secreta 


* 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


er week. At the farm-houses so 


Spring Green, the nearest railway station, is reached via Prairie du Chien division of the C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. and is situated thirty-five miles west of Madison. Trains leave Chicago at about 11 A. M. and 11 P. M, 
Ministers can obtain half-rate permits on lines leading thither by applying to the secretary. 
at the Hillside Home School Building, $6.00 
modated, $3.50 per week. For camping possibilities see above. Institute ticket, admitting to all the 


Applications for accommodations, tp to July 1, should be made to Ellen T. Leonard, Woodlawn 
of the Summer Assembly. After July 1, to Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Hillside, Wis. 
Applications for sharesin the Tower Hill Pleasure Company should be made to either of the abeve, or to 


the secretary of the company, Enas L, Jones, Hillside, Wis. 


The afternoons will 


the Wisconsin river. 


Friends of 
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Aunoungements. 


Unity Library. 

1. THE AURORAPHONE. By Cyrus Cole. 
Paper, 249 pages, illustrated cover in brown 
and gold. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.00. 

2. THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 507 pages, half-tone 
engraving of Munkaczy’s Christ before Pilate 
on the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, $1.50. 

3. THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 
By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Ourstandard parchment edition with 
an added cover to protect from handling. 
Fifty cents. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 

4. ST. SOLIFER, WITH OTHER WORTHIES 
AND UNWORTHIES. By James Vila Blake. 
Paper, 179 pages, with beautiful half-tone 
engraving from design by Eva Webster on 
the cover. Fifty cents. Cloth, paper label, 
uniform with Mr Blake’s other books, with 
engraving as frontispiece, $1.00. 

5. JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOVELIST: His de- 
velopment in the atmosphere of a fresh-water 
college. By Anson Uriel Hancock. Ready 
in July. 

Other numbers will follow in monthly 
succession. We shall aim to keep up the 
standard of Unity Library, as a purely 
American series of Books, appealing to the 
best class of intelligent readers. Any num- 
ber mailed promptly on receipt of price. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER. 


To induce prompt renewals at a season 
when remittances are usually slow in coming 
in, we make this special limited offer. 

For 25 cents, accompanied by one dollar 
for UNITY, we will send any fifty-cent num- 
ber of Unity Library. 

For 45 cents, accompanied by two dollars 
for UNITY, we will send any two fifty-cent 
numbers of Unily Library. 

For 60 cents accompanied by three dollars 
for UNITY we will send any three fifty-cent 
numbers of Unity Library. 

This offer holds good for the month of 
June. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Model Motive luower. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company has re- 
cently placedin service on its fast trains between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore aud Washington, 
three new engines which are doubtless the finest 
and fastest ever built in this coumtry. These new 
flyers have driving wheels six feet, six inches high 
and cylinders 20 inches by 24. The large cylinders 
give them tremendous power and the high drivers 
protect the machinery fom the rack and strain in- 
cident to driving smaller engines at great speed. 
There is practically no limit to the speed to which 
these new marvels may be driven, and they skim 
over the rails as smoothly as a swallow over a lake. 

Another recent addition to the motive power of 
the company is a consignment of eight powerful ten- 
wheel passenger engines, deslancd for service on 
the mountain divisions. These are the heaviest ten- 
wheel engines ever constructed, weighing sixty- 
seven and one-half tons. They have driving wheels 
six feet two inches high and cylinders 21 inches by 
26. One of these machines performs the work here- 
tofore requiring two of the ordinary class, and they 
take the heavy through express trains up the moun- 
tain grades quickly and with perfect ease. 

The Mt. Clare shops of the company have recently 
completed an order for ten switch engines of the 
highest type, and sufficiently powerful to make upa 
train equal to the full drawing power of a consoli- 
dation freight engine. Also three new heavy eight- 
wheel passenger engines, having driving wheels five 
feet, eight inches, and cylinders twenty inches by 
twenty-four. These engines are now doing excel- 
lent a they are very powerful and susceptible of 
greats ‘ 

In addition to the foregoing the company has now 
under construction at its Mt. Clare shops ten power- 
ful ten-wheel engines designed for fast freight ser- 
vice and for heavy passenger trains on occasion, also 
twelve consolidation freight engines of great power. 

These additions to its motive power are in line 
with the other great improvements constantly being 
made in the general betterment of the B. & O. prop- 
erty by its present management, which have been 
noted by the press from time totime, and the rapid 
augmentation of the passenger traffic of the Com- 
pany indicates that the public is quick to recognize 
the present and constantly increasing efficiency of 
its train service. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS act like magicona Weak Stomach. 


DOWN! DOWN!! FROM $12.00 10$4.00 


SSS) 


paper one year. Send 10 Cent for 100 


Express Chasgu 


Catalogue containing 1000 offers and sample copy cf Illustrated 
Paper. Addves THE WESTERN WOLLD, Chicago, ill. 
can be earned at our NEW line of work, 

rapidly and honorably, by those of 

either sex, young or old, and in their 

own ny te oe they live. Any 

one can w Easy to learn. 

We furnish everything. We start you. No risk. You can devote 


yours moments, or all your time to the work. This is an 
codinele new lead,and brings.wonderful success to every worker. 
are from $25 per week av ) upwards, 


more after a little ao ee Be furnish the 
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Mr. Blake is predominantly a moralist of a true and pure strain, but a poet as 


a deep and sober confidence in the Eternal Righteousness.—Lilerary World. 


The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good English 


prose. 


thoughtful readers. . 


He has made a contribution of lasting value to our literature, in a form so 
condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hold the attention of 


Sharpness of vision, too, makes this essayist a helper 


to the understanding and the sight of slower mortals. 


lI 
| well, and his moralizing on life is neither trite nor dry ; it is such as to strengthen | 
He often touches to the l 


quick, and reveals the spring of some of the most puzzling questions by his sure 
but gentle insight.—Chicago Tribune. 


James Vila Blake's 
Essays have a certain 
antique flavor, a six- 
teenth century quaint- 
ness, a Baconian vigor 
of thought and com- 
pactness of expression, 
that at once lay hold 
upon the reader with 
promise of refresh- 
ment and inspiration. 
Triteness may be in 
the themes, but there 
is little or nonein the 
handling. Quotations 
and illustrations, apt 
and abundant, diver- 
sify the pages, which 
are full of aphoristic 
utterances, 
cepts, and suggestive 
ex positions.—The 


sage 


Critic, New York. 


pre- 


BOOKS BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Essays. Cloth, 216 pages. $1. 
PoEMs. Cloth, 188 pages. 


A GRATEFUL SPIRIT, and other 
sermons. Cloth, 303 pages. $1. 


and Unworthies. Cloth,179 pp. $1. 
The four volumes just named are}; 
uniform in binding, dark blue vellum 
cloth, red burnished top, paper label. 
St. SOLIFER, with Other Worthies 
and Unworthies. Paper (Unity 
Library No. 4), 179 pages, 50 cts. |t 
LEGENDS FROM STORYLAND. Cloth, 
square 16 mo, 97 pages, 50 cts. 
Manual Training in Education. \t 
Square 18 mo. 94 pages, cloth 50 
cents, paper 25 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Pearborn $St., Ghicago. 


A new essayist anda 


new poet, and strange 
~ I to say, both in the same 
: man; 


especially 


strange when we are 
compelled to add that 
ae read the es- 
; 7 says, he seems a born 
St. SOLIFER, with Other Worthies | essayist, and when we 
rea 
seems a born poet, . 

There is not an essay 


the poems, he 


n the book that is not 


wortha cultured man’s 
reading, both for 
thought and style.— 
Evangelist, New York. 


That a book should 


give pleasure is no lit- 


le thing. That it 


should do good is more 
and better. Mr.Blake’s 
essays will give pleas- 
ure to all 
ful persons reading 


thought- 


hem, and they can 


hardly fail of doing 
many, great and last- 
ing good.—T7he /ndex, 
Boston, 


Mr. Blake’s sermons are not more distinct from others by their style than by 


their quality. 


And what is most conspicuous in this is something brooding, 


meditative, of which, among ourselves since Channing’s day, we have had very 


How can we have it, when we are so busy and so hurried and so 
anxious all the time? The habit of meditation is almost impossible for the working 


little. 


minister of our times. 
made an island for himself amid the whelming sea. 
is very strange and very beautiful. 
these sermons is the union of freedom and boldness with reverence. 


But Mr. Blake has it to perfection. 


Somehow, he has 


What we have in consequence 
One of the remarkable things in 


An- 


other remarkable thing is the union of much careful reading—in prose and poetry 
apart from beaten tracks—with much homely observation of outward things and 


of men’s lives. 


Blake’s studious activities. 


And still another remarkable thing is the breadth of Mr. 


Literature and science, criticism, comparative religion, 


poetry and music,—all have brought their glory and honor into his mind; and 
nothing has remained there crude and undigested, but of everything there has 
been a wonderful assimilation.— Christian Hegister. 


MOTNERS 


ae i es as the pro use of a 
ou can teach them at home, an 


in your Own correspondence. 
of any of the celebrated “‘ Hall,’’ ‘* World,” ** Victor,’’ ** McLoughlin,” “Odell,” ** Merritt, 
wn makes, at 20% to 50¢ less than manufacturers’ prices. Don’t pay high prices; $5 to $15 


or ad 


wil) buy 
Address for illustrated catalogue and samp 
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the best of these machines. pee with privilege of examining before rst 
€ 


»s of work, 


* YouTru's Busmngss DEPARTMENT,”’ 


WRITER HEADQUARTERS, 31 Broadway, New Yori City. CA!l makes of standard typewriters.) 


tendency to disease. 


weak point. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there isa 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping Ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—* Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
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WORLD'S 
Full information of 
and Interesting 

© containing 


Catalogu 
The Guide and Hand-Book 
oe ee 


THIS 


EO OO OE ooo 


FAIR 


68, 
be had at $1.25 per Acre, fine illustrations 
Industries 


PICTURES 
OF ALL °® 
BUILDINGS. 


of various 
A World of Infor- 


mation for only 25 cents a year. Sample Co y and 100. 


1,000 Clubbing Offers, 10 cts. 
of Useful Information con- 
60 Cents, with Paper 65 Cts. 


K WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


“Down With High Prices.” 


SEWING MACHINE 


M 
ONLY $10: 


Top Buggies, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road Carts....10.00 Wagons, 30.00 


a eee tins, by Groceres, lablied thus: $5.00 Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
JAMES EPPS & CO.. Homeopathic Chemists, A 240-lb. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.0€ 
London, England. 4000 Ib. Hay or Stock Scale. . .40.00 

Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 


halla steel 


1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO BCALE CO.. Chicago. I?! 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Can be selected from our 


Library List, 


Which is absolutely free from everything objection 
able, and full of 


Instructive and Helpful Ideas. 
Send for list and prices from 
WOMAN’S TEMP. PUB. ASS'N. 


FirFtTy 


lation. Sample copy and list 


Orry axwp Country is a semi-monthly, 16 
This offer will be good during 1891. We want 100,000 circu- 


CITY AND COUNTRY. 


A live and 
Home paper will 
premium worth 60 cents, all for 


gressive Agricultural and 
sent for one year and a 


CENTS. 
© paper, 
of premiums sent free. Ad- 


CITY AND COUNTRY, Columbus, Ohio. 


PENSIONS © 


161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


tions and information, 


its cist cry SEATTLE, WASHING TO 
bend stamp to Briglman, Mleweliyn & Co, , Seattle, Varn, 


Pension Agent. Washington, D. Cc. 


OLD CLAIMS 


SETTLED UNDER NEW LAW. 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for plank a 


ui 


PATRICK O’FAR 


’ 


Tas cea 100 


a. 


The Faith of Faiths and its 
F oundations.—| Former. title, “Show 
us the nie a: ontents: The Change 
of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Say. 
age; The Fullness of God, Samuel R, 
Calthrop; The Unity of God, Henry 
M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 


John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Eth. 


ics, William C. Gannett; Religion from 
the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Paper 16mo, 170 pages, 50 cents. 


A volume of very brilliant discourses from 
prominent Western and Eastern Unitarians, 
It is neatly printed and will be read with in- 
terest for its literary attractions.—Zhe Univer. 
saltst. 


There is a unity of purpose and thought 
running through these papers, which is to 
demonstrate the being, unity and fullness of 
God. As the names thev bear indicate, each 
of these papers is a masterpiece of eloquent 
writing.—CAristian at Work. 

Interesting for the free thought and fervor 
which brighten and warm its pages.—7The 
inquirer, London. 


An excellant summary of the best and 
most characteristic thought ofour age, .... a 
striking and significant illustration of what the 
New Faith tends to produce,—its fearlessness, 
its utter sincerity, the absence of all special 
pleading. its poetry its eloquence, its zeal and 
ove for humanity.—CArisitan Register. 


The Unending Genesis ; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 

ounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 
The Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square 1Smo., II1 pages. 25 
cents. 


Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so ery 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and proving 
also how one over-ruling power works through 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it.. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences— 
a taste most desirable to cultivate.—AMrs. L. 
F. Furness, in Unily. 


The Auroraphone. A romance. 
By Cyrus Cole. 12mo, 249 pages, 
cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 cents 

The fact that we are living in an age of 
scientific discovery and invention, of advanc- 
ing ideas in regard to social problems, seems 
to furnish stimulus to idealistic romance wri- 
ters, and, consequently, the trend of imagina- 
tive literature to-day is in the direction of pos- 
sible future scientific discovery, socialist re- 
form and occult wonders. Of the many such 
attempts at scientific romance writing, “The 
Auroraphone,” by Cyrus Cole, lately pub- 
lished, is one of the most successful in its 
treatment. It is sprightly in style, sensible in 
logic, and scientific in its denouements.— 
Religio-Philosophical Fournal. 


Theodore Parker.—A_ Lecture. 
By Samuel Johnson, Cloth, 8vo, 78 


pages, $1.00. , 

Certainly one of the richest biographies, 
one of the most inspiring books of the year. 
It comes with freshness, vigor, sweetness, 
clearness and power, and it must re-awaken 
the thoughtful and the loving to the life of one 
of the world’s most candidly and bravely 
thoughtful, one of the world’s most deeply 
and tenderly loving. Every man and woman 
of thoughtful religion ought to read it, for it 
will give a nobler standard of judgment and 
a finer appreciation of the minister's work.~ 
Universalist Record. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 
Suggestions of an individual immor- 
tality based upon our —— and life 
history. By C. T. Stockwell. Third 
edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 
104. pages, 60 cents. 


With a very few exceptions, not injurious to 
his argument, we have read with great pleas- 
ure and profit this singularly attractive essay- 
—Unitarian Review. 

One of the most suggestive and best devel- 
oped essays on personal immortality which 
later years have produced.—Literary World. 

will 0e sent aid vy maw 
Begs A nang pope tow ro Bay om For P asp cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of pyr Fc 


advertised prices, and Unity one year free; t 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 


CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Publishers 
175 Dearborn Street. CRiense. 


